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CONSTRUCTIVE TREASON. ture to emancipate slaves without the consent of 

- the owners. I, an enemy to the extension of 

It will be seen that,!in addition to T. W. Hig- slavery, was a chief promoter of that clause. And 
ginson, Theodore Parker, and others, Wendell why?* Because foreigners, that is, citizens of other 
Phillips has been held in $1,500 bonds to answer States, had interfered and agitated the country 
before the United States Court, for complicity in and filled it with a great disturbance; and for the 
the Burns riot. The only ground for the charge sake of peace, and to prevent the annual recur- j 
against Mr. Phillips is, that he made a speech in reuce of such agitation, 1 deemed it best (and 
Faneuil Hall, on the evening previous to the at- that became the opinion of the convention) to, 
tack on the Boston Court-House, denunciatory of cut up the evil by the root—to take the subject 
the cowardly kidnappers of the poor slave. It is from the Legislature—and consequently to exclude! 


-— — ——--—ij."-: Ji"-: ;z. : for this speech th'at he is tried as a criminal, by a it from our elections ; which was done. And the 

jury of his countrymen. It is a singular feature State, under that constitutional inhibition, had 
J L. 1. —' * ' ■ if " in our jurisprudence that, as the theory of con- been free from the slavery agitation until carried 

Z, ^tractive treason becomes scouted in Great Bri- there in the year 1849, aud further inflamed by 
SKE1CH OF II. 11. BROUN S LECTURE, tain, it begins to be adopted by the administrators the events of the last year. 

Tribune’s ite t °f * aw k ere - Castner Hanway, a peaceable I was not a member of the convention which 

r „ T , 1 *'“ r , . . Quaker, was ruined, in Pennsylvania, two years framed the Constitution, but promoted the anti- 

I " E Lecturer commenced by saying- it was ago, in defending himself on a charge of treason, emancipation clause ; and I mention my own case 
hardly to be expected that all he would say would brought against him by the United States, be- particularly that, being-opposed to the extension 
be acceptable to the audience, as it came from bne cause he did not assist Gorsuch, who attempted to of slavery, I yet instigated a provision against 
of fl race who were looked on hv » lnrue oortion kidnap some negroes, and was shot down in the emancipation, to prevent foreigners from coming 
of a iace who we c looked on by a la ge portion acquitted Mr . Hanway . bnt to agitate us ; and I verily believe, if it had not 

ot the i ace to whom the audience belonged as a be wag j e f t des titute of property, and in feeble been for that interference, the Constitution would 
stock. Still, people who m often assembled to health, before he escaped from the meshes of the have been silent on that subject. This is an in¬ 
bear the praises of this Republic magnified might law. stance of the effects of foreign interference in the 

sit out an hour while listening to the views of one Fifty years ago, in Great Britain, men were same State, and oh the same subject; and what 
of the proscribed race. Ho might, were he the cast into prison, and transported, for calling George is now taking place on the western frontier of that 
blackest man in America, speak of the men of the the Third “an old fool” and “ tyrant ’’—for de- State is only anew manifestation of the.feeling 
'Revolution as “ our fathers,” because black men signating the British oligarchy as a “ tyrannical which prevailed in the year 1820? And such is 
stood shoulder to shoulder with whites in the war combination of oppressors”—and for asking itine- human nature in relations of life, both asindividuals 
of Independence and that of 1812. But he stood rant organ-grinders to play the Marsellaise, or and communities. A stranger cannot interfere in 
there as a representative, by his father, of the Ca-Ira. Now, Punch ridicules with the most a family dispute without uniting the family against 
slaveholder, and, by his mother, of the slave, and seditious satire the whole circle of government, him, nor in a State dispute without uniting the 
he could speak of the system from bitter expert from the husband of the Queen to the bench of State against him. What has happened, then,In 
ence—as one who had himself worn the chain and Bishops, and public opinion is with Punch, and Kansas, was obliged to happen, and was foreseen 
suffered under the lash. The lecturer then ad- the law courts are not against him. While Bri- by some and deprecated at the time. I con¬ 
verted to the early history of American slavery, tain advances in individual liberty and free speech, demued that society emigration at the time ; and 
and showed by what combination of circumstances are we to retrograde ? While a Jeffries and Brax- there are members now present to whom I foretold 
it received a place in the new-born Republic, how- field are, now, only historical monstrosities in the its bad effects, such as have been seen by every- 
ever repugnant by nature and fatal in prospect to history of British jurisprudence, are we to present body. If any emigrants came from the free States 
the existence of republican institutions. This their living examples in the world, and manifest in the usual way, they would be kindly and re- 
Republic (he said) has so far been signally sue- the,same spirit of tyranny that they manifested? spectfully received ; bnt, sent by societies, they 
eessful as a national power; but, if we look to the I We have Halletts and Curtises, seemingly emu- would meet with ill-will and opposition.. And I 


cessful as a national power; but, if we look to the I We have Halletts and Curtises, seemingly emu- would meet with ill-will and opposition.. And I 
principles of liberty, even as stated in the fundac l<ws of the fame of the old judicial butchers of think the recrimination of my colleague is but a 
ijtoeutai republican document, it is a failure. He England; and we, apparently, have our legal fair set-off to the crimination of the member from 
gave instances of the atrocities of the slave trade, machinery partly adjusted after the manner of Indiana, and this is all I have to say, confining 
in which he had passed a year (being owned by a James the Second ; but, we think the petit juries myself, as I do, to the two measures proposed by¬ 
trader), and been obliged to act as manacler and will not be found so flexible as the Star Chamber the member from Indiana, and condemning his 
driver of his fellow-slaves. In his own town, St. at Washington would wish. remedies, while applauding his desire to cure the 

Louis, the city he had the unspeakable pleasure The indictment of the Messrs. Parker and disease, his desire to put an end to agitation, and 
of running away from [applause and laughter], he Phillips, is certainly a singular phenomenon in restore the House and the country to the happy 
had seen a husband sold apart from his wife; the Massachusetts. They went to Faneuil Hall to state of tranquility and fraternal feeling which 
husband entreated his new purchaser to buy his talk to the‘people about freedom. They awak- prevailed twelve months ago, and which has been 
wife, but did not succeed; another bought her; ened its echoes with the impassioned eloquence of so lamentably and, I fear, so durably impaired, 
he approached her and said, “ We can never meet 1775. They preached the gospel of universal 

again on earth, but be true, and we shall meet in liberty, and pronounced the condemnation of , r „ .., r 

heaven.” White people pretend to say the black Ged and freemen against the oppressor of his AMALh-AMAH UJy AI lHE isUUIH. 


v purchaser to buy his talk to the‘people about freedom. They awak- prevailed twelve months ago, and which has been 

wife, but did not succeed; another bought her; ened its echoes with the impassioned eloquence of so lamentably and, I fear, so durably impaired, 

he approached her and said, “ We can never meet 1775. They preached the gospel of universal 

again on earth, but be true, and we shall meet in liberty, and pronounced the condemnation of ,,,,, ,, jjtir* ttNat a to >rrrr> onrrrrti 

heaven.” White people pretend to say the black Ged and freemen against the oppressor of his A1VIAL QAM A11 UN A1 l HE isUUIH. 

does not feel so acutely as the white—but how do brother—the enslaver of man. Their lips were ,, T , , . , „ 

they know? Were they ever black ? Let the touched with the fire of the Revolution ; and the a M*f<f a - subject vitally connected 

whites speak for themselves, the blacks for them- spirit of the Revolution flowed in electric elo- , wl “ .® mt ® e81 ? tlie aud the welfare of 
selves. Snch is the system which gives character quence through their impassioned utterances. In humanity. In doing so, 1 have no rancour or 

to the view entertained abroad of this Republic. 1775, their speeches would have obtained for f ahce to serve, but boldly speak my mmd, and 

Mr. Brown referred to Dr. Nehemiah Adams's them an apotheosis from the American people; in J*® TB V. Southern sisters a truth which, however 
late work; Dr. A. was in the Souththree months 1854, they procure for them an indictment for ‘ffJ have lean, ed it by sad experience, has 
— he had been there twenty years. He found treason. There is, surely, a singular discrepancy P roba » , ljr never been thus presented to them be- 
many things in the book he could not agree with, between our traditious and our present legal ‘° re ; Intlm truth is to be found the grand secret 

Dr. A. mentioned that there was no poor-house practice. °J lhe opposition to the instruction of the coloured 

for the slave. He had seen a white-headed slave Mr. Attorney Hallett seems destined to succeed ™ ce ' It therefore becomes important ; in connec- 
standing at his door, wLo had not worked for 20 in one thing, in the course of this prosecution, ;] on w , narrative. In this truth also lies 
years—he was 100 yeais old! If Dr. A works however much he may fail in the immediate object the grand secret of the discontent and rebellion 
till 90, he will like to rest the remaining 10 years, he has in vi$w. He is likely to succeed in glorify- an ? on S slaves. Knowing this, it is easy to per- 
should he live them. It reminded the lecturer of mg the prisoners’ dock, by filling it with men of ®, eive , J 8Uca strenuous efforts are made to keep 
the donkey which his master emancipated, and the highest virtue, genius and eloquence. He “e coloured population in darkness and ignorance. 
Bittled a pension of hay on, when he was no longer will succeed, also, in producing a wide-spread con- A®. 1 * future herself often rebels against what 
able to hobble about. The American Bible So- tempt for the new species of prosecutions at law. j® . teaches even the most; degraded negro to 


tion I have been made to suffer. The subject is 
one that will not be suffered to rest, for I know 
| my Southern sisters well enough to believe that 
they will not much longer rest tamely under the 
influences of this, damning curse. I have told 
them plainly of the evil - the remedy is in their 
own hands.”— Mm. Douglass’s Narrative. 


Vh do not yet hear how many of the soldiers 
(who, we were toll! in June, were “ agonized ” at 
the thought of sending a fellow man into slavery) 
have refused to receive the blood-money which is 
now disbursed at the City Hall (for what per 
cent, commission fe not stated). But we hope 
soon to hear of some exhibitions of spirit like that 
shown by the soldiers in Chicago lately, when two 
of the companiesv Vt/uswf to turn out to aid the 
slave-catcher. A member of the Montgomery 
Guards writes to tlie Chicago Tribune as follows: 

“ The Montgomery Guards are done, with catch¬ 
ing niggers, and, silken y will not .tend themselves 
to such a mean bushiiss. They leave that busi¬ 
ness, sir, to your Native American companies— 
your pious Know»|§pngs. You may think, 
sir, the Irish have got very low,‘but they are not 
that low yet, and never intend to be. You have 
had a great deal to Say about the Irish, but, sir, 
I hope you will not charge them with attempting 
or wishing to kidnap girls to make prostitutes of 
them, or stealing little babies from their mothers’ 
breasts. 

“The Montgomery Guards are always willing 
to bare their breasts to the foes of their adopted 
country, and, sir, when the trial comes, you will 
find them ready, whether they get pay or not, to 
lead the van.” 

This a very different spirit from that which ac¬ 
tuated the Irish companies in Boston. A mem¬ 
ber of the Chicago Light Guard says : 

“ There was but one sentiment among tbe Light 
Guard, and that was, if a contest came on between 
the slave-hunters and the people, to see that the 
latter were not hurt. ■ The whole thing was re¬ 
garded as a farce, and vvas a source of amusement. 
1 do assure you that if it were known that a single 
member of the company would be mean and infa¬ 
mous enough to fire upon the people, while attempt¬ 
ing to defeat the machinations of the bad men 
who hound down men; and women and children, 
he would be kicked out of the Company, sans 


it is worse than nothing, and vanity. Hear ye right in any part of the United States that we there is a controlling indisposition on the part of 
the word of the Lord: “Wo unto them ’that grant to any white foreigner. Along with this the people of Indiana to enforce its penalties, 
seek deep to hide their counsel and their work concession on our part, it is true that a naval sta- Certainly the case gives little “ aid and comfort ” 
from the Lord. Your turning of things upside tion on the Bay of Samaria is secured to us ; but to those who think the rigid enforcement of the 
down shall be esteemed as the potter’s clay.” this was not enough to commend the treaty, and law necessary to save the Union. 


“ Wherefore! hear ye the word of the Lord,"ye to allay the fears of abolition and amalgamation We subjoin the evidence of Mr. Cyrus Fill- 
scornful men that rule this people. Because ye which it caused at once in the bosom of Mr. more, that the people may st how a bnt her of 
have said, we have made a covenant with death Marcy, who determined to withhold it from the our Ex-President looks as a “Nigger-Catcher.” 
and with hell are tfe at agreement; when the Senate, and to have the Embassador attempt to second witness— owns fillmore. 

overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall take it, back if possible. I am brother to ex-President—live in Lagrange 

not come unto us; for we have made lies our It seems, however, that there are serious ob- County, Indiana; am acquainted with defendant; 
refuge, and under falsehood have we hid ourselves: Stacies in Dominica to the accomplishment of this j n ^ U o’ us t, ’53, was standing on the steps of a 
Judgment will I lay to the line, and righteousness natural wish on the part of pur cautious but in- pub ij 0 house in'Orlaiid, and some coloured folks 
to the plummet; and the hail shall sweep away novating Secretary. These obstacles the daring- w j tb defendant drove up in a two-horse buggy, 
the refugC of lies, and the waters shall overflow mind of Mrs. Cazneau proposes to overcome in a one ot - tbe ne g rocs driving ; asked defendant ‘if 
the hiding-place. And your covenant with death manner which would do no discredit to any femi- he was on the Underground Railroad; he said, 
shall be disannulled, and your agreement with hell nine diplomat ever heard of in history. The „ e3; . lnd that he had three fine fellows, and en- 
sliall not stand. When the overflowing scourge Congress is in the way; very well, abolish it! q U j’ red j or Captain Barry ; I told him of Clark, 
shall pass through, then ye shall be trodden down This is the device. A coup d’etat, endowing the wbo wag a i so an Aboiitiouist, and he finally 
by it.” “Say ye not, A confederacy to all them President of the Republic with dictatorial powers, drove up there ; Thos. Clark came out when they 
to whom this people shall say, A confederacy; is, accordingly, being prepared by the fertile mind drove up, but can’t say I saw them get 1 «>» 

neither fear ye their fear,nor be afraid. Sanctity of Mr. Marcy’s female plenipotentiary. What a tbeul mnr B a ft er they drove to Clarl 
the Lord of hosts himself; and let him-be. your splendid position—wl»t a delicious vortex of j u t en f ee t 0 f the negroes as the wagon utum 
foai, and lei him be your dread ’ 1 », xxis. 15, revolutionary intrigues for a strong-minded woman ; n t he street; this was 20th to 25th August, 
16 ; Xxviii: 1 —18 ; via : 12, V? —f Boston) to revel in 1 Who would not envy snch an op- 1853 . one hundred and fifty miles from Orland 
Cktftian Freeman. ' port-unity of enjoyment and of glory? Who to Detroit; went to Canada with Payne, and 

— — would not wish to be the American Secretary of f ol , ndj M j au ppose, one of the same negroes; this 
SLAVERY IN KANSAS. State, to advise, and direct, and sympathize in the was tbe latter part of June last (states facts 

_ progress of such a delicate affair ? And when at about aa p a yne did)—the same negro, I think. 

Governor Reeder, of Kansas Territory, gives w °rk is accomplished, and tlie Dominican f rom be j D g a thin, light-coloured negro, and from 

his views of tlie movements of the Slaveholders of Constitution overthrown, when the new Dictator b jg having a peculiar nod, or wink, which I had 
M . . . .. tt • « i i » ^ as Se ^ k* 8 Sea ^ t0 fte modified treaty, and the U oticed before at Orland; he was pretty near all 

Missouri, m Kansas, as follows. He is plucky American people are at liberty to steal Dominica black; about as black as those we call black 


SLAVERY IN KANSAS. 

Governor Reeder, of Kansas Territory, gives 
his views of the movements of the Slaveholders of 
Missouri, in Kansas, as follows. He is “ plucky ” 


enough in words; but will he be in deeds ? without any danger of the “ nfggeis ” of Dominica b “™ Ywould not call him copper-coloured; I 

“ Fort Leavenworth, ) stealing the United States, what a sense of might be mistaken in his being \he same nigger; 

Kansas Territory, Nov. 21. f triumph and of happiness will glow through the I understood Underground Railroad to mean a 

.“Gentlemen: On the 16th inst., yon called souls of President Pierce, Mr. Marcy, and Mrs. concern got up to run away fugitives; defendant 

on me, in the capacity of a Committee claiming and Mr. Cazneau! They will then have a fore- ij ves on t be road leading from Union Mills to 

to represent and speak for a meeting of citizens taste of their own historical immortality, and will p or t Wavne. 


“ P lu oky ” 1 American people ai 


on me, in the capacity of a Committee claiming and Mr. Cazneau! They will then have afore- ij yes 0n the road leading from Union Mills to 

to represent and speak for a meeting of citizens ta te of their own historical immortality, and will p or t Wayne. 

of Kansas Territory, held the preceding day at know what it is to be great in the line of negro re-examined. 

Leavenworth City, and presented me with your diplomacy and annexation. Who said that the Defendant was going North, he thinks; de¬ 
memorial on behalf of that meeting. The me- age of mighty achievements and of noble passions penc ] g on the road they came in town; might 
morial commences with the statement that you was gone by? Let him learn the story of this have been fifteen minutes that the wagon stopped ; 
are acting under a resolution of such meeting, and amalgamation treaty, and retract the rash asser- x om was no t driving; noticed the driver the 
ends by ‘ urgently pressing ’ me to ‘ comply with tion. most; Marsh was to pay me; suppose I was to 

the wishes of those by whom you were appointed.’ By way, probably, of varying the labours of be paid addition to expenses. 

******* this revolutionary plot, Mr. Cazneau has also ___ 

“ The meeting was not of the ‘citizens of been engaged in a correspondence with the Bri- 77„ v , cwrc junv 

Kansas,’as your proceedings will show, if you tish and French Consuls, to whom he addressed a S1EL1MEN UP YAJSKEE ASSURANCE 


AMALGAMATION AT THE SOUTH. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published in America, 
■ was re-published in England and throughout 
• Europe, and in both hemispheres occasioned a 


i done nothing for the slave; so of the 
iciety. They have hunted down all other 
i to dancing (against which they got out 
;raet), but they have no premium for the 
ice of three millions of slaves at the end 


—( Worcester) Mass. Spy. 


American Associations; and Amiga Associations wbo lootoa to him as au opponent of Nebras- s troymg° domestic happiness and the-peace of 
watc au mow „„ ’^ch 'aThimself kali ty, in all its phases, are greatly disappointed at thousands. It is summed up in the angle w<»d— 

S Ts approval of the inroad of M^ssouril at the amalgamation. This, and Vis only, causes the 

Americans are known abroad by their embaasa- late Kansas election, and liis condemnation of the ° a blaek'do^OTer'taewhote Sotalf 

dors; two-thirds of these arc slaveowners. Hte- legitimate emigration to the Territory from the ^^Te precticet more glner^than even to 
venson, Embassador to St. J ames, wished to be North. They may save some tears, however, for Southernera are willing to allow. While even the 
introduced to a member of the Butish Paiha- future disappointment, on this subject, in various Northern libertine usually revolts from the inti- 
ment; the member asked hun if he was a slave- peop , e mate society of those in whose veins courses a 

oVoVell“.rrareholde e r Zil ever touch my Mr. OnrvER, of Missouri, by request, on Monday 

hand!’’ [Applause.]^ Sonle, the Legreeof Lou- of last week, read the following brief speech for cLm S , mtil satiety disguris him wheS he delibfr 


As it is, nature herself often rebels against what 
instinct teaches even the most degraded negro to 
be inhuman and devilish; and if to this were 
added the light of intelligence afforded by even 
the commonest instruction, wo to the darling sys¬ 
tem of slavery. This subject demands the atten¬ 
tion not only of the religions population, but of 
sratesnnm anff iaw-maksrs. It is the one gi-ian. 
evil hanging over the Southern slave States, de- 
I stroying domestic happiness and the peace of 


isiana [applause], and northern men who might Mr. Benton, prepared previ 
as well be slave-owners—such are our representa- Capitol for the North : 

tives abroad; and^ suchjnen sunk our national Chairhan . The membel . from i nd ; ana “It is impossible to deny that this unnatural 

charaetei lowei a l V S ( Mr - Mace ) who made the speech and gave notice custom prevails to a fearful extent throughout the 

there hangs a picture of Yon HumboldL n an V f ^ ^ tQ brf in ^ bffl whic | gave ^ South. The testimony is of too personal a char- 
Euglish sportsmans red coat,holdmg a whip in tQ tLg di8CUSsioil; ^ ° nt with dec]ar i n g tbat it acter to be overcome. Neither is it to be found 
one hand and a cap in the <otha. \VTien the wag Mg intention to restol . c tbings to w 8 b at they only in the lower order of the white population, 

tor asks the reason ol this muragrnous costume, twelye montb ago _ to restore the harmony It pervades the entire society. Its followers are 
the explanation is givenThe great pmnter, of feeling in this House, and in the country, to to be found among all ranks, occupations and pro- 

Lawrence, b«t hold of Humboldt foi a few mi wbat it was at the conclusion of the last session fessions. The white mothers and daughters of the 

nutes; he would neverhave the chance agam, he of CoBgresa . Tbis is a good intent) aud the man South have suffered under it for years-have seen 
had at hand only a canvass oni which he had wbo can accomplish it will justly be entitled to their dearest affections trampled upon—their 
sketched the body of Lord Liverpool, meaning to t he character of a public benefactor; but I do hopes of domestic happiness destroyed, and their 
add the head wh«i lie could get a sitting from his not think the m ^ es he proposes wjll accom . future lives embittered even to agony, by those 
Lordship. J 1 ” 3 P ^ ^ phsh this purpose; on the contrary, may make who should be all in all to them as husbands, sons 

head, and shortly after died No painter darra w0 1 rse , whic ’ b are bad e £ and brothers. I cannot use too strong language 

lay a brush on the canvas Lawrence had filled, -cm t arP his measures? Thev are first to in reference to this subject, for I know that it will 
and thus Humboldts magnificent head remains ^ ^ cIause in tbe Kansa^Nebraska’act meet with a heartfelt response from every South- 
anomalv^hrniste^a^oompariso^'for^^Anierfeaii which abolishes the wLomi Compromise line! Tt Tl ^ the f 

Republicanism: It has aftae face, speaking fairly secondly, to oppose the admission of the State of 

of freedom, but its practice is a decrepit and de- Kansas mto the Union if she presents herself as a Sere 

cayrng body [applause]. I went abioad (said 1 K wives know that their husbands come to them 

Mr. Brown) an American, and I return an Arne- Now, I do not think either of these measures ree kine with pollution from the arms of tbeir 
riean ; 1 went abroad a Republican, and I return advisable, even if practicable ; and will give my tawny mistresses. Father and son seek the same 
one. And I have had opportunities, and made it reasons tor that opinion. With respect to the SO urces of excitement, and alike vratify their in- 
my business, to understand British life, from the first one, I do not think it could be passed at this buman propensities scarcely blushing when de¬ 
peer to the peasant. I have never spokenagainst session, and its agitation could only disquiet the tected and recklessly defying every command of 
anything American, where I could possibly avoid settlers of Kansas, and perhaps retard its popnla- God and ev e ry tie of morality and human affec- 
it ; 1 was tender of our national character — the tion ; and with me, the rapid settlement of the firm Thpv have not even the naltrv pyhhp tbit 


,0 llis leaving the r ately sells them into a lower degradation, as he 
would a disabled horse. 

er from Indiana “ It is impossible to deny that this unnatural 
h and gave notice custom prevails to a fearful extent throughout the 
11 which gave rise South. The testimony is of too personal a char- 
declaring that it acter to be overcome. Neither is it to be found 


it; 1 was tender of our national character—the tion ; and with me, the rapid settlement of the tion. They have not even the paltry excuse that 
little we had The middle classes of England, territory is an overruling^consideration, asjiromot- ordina libertines sometimes make, that their- 
who are the bone and sinew of the country, sym- mg the construction of the central road to the love ja ^i t w b mfeit—the whole practice is 
pathize with America; but they complain that Pacific, and as giving protection to emigrants plainIy unequivocally, shamelessly beastly. Is 
she gives them no aid in reform; America has now travelling through the wild domain, without [ here any wonde r, then, that people addicted to 


she gives them no aid in reform; America has now travelling through the wild domain, without 
sympathy with Ireland, Hungary, Italy—but the a road of any kind by the government, and ex¬ 
sympathy for freedom of a people who hold slaves posed to murders and robberies, which the United 

« no moral weight. Cobdeu and such men love States military posts can neither prevent nor 
ree American institutions; but they cannot avenge. 

e them, because they are blackened with the The present agitation of the repeal could, there- 
i of slavery. When a pro-slavery delegate fore, effect no repeal, and might have a bad effect 
sent to Exeter Hall, he was denied admission upon the settlement of the territory, and corne¬ 
as being pro-slavery. Does not the national quently upon the contemplated road and upon the 
character suffer from such incidents ? Assuredly, facilities due to the emigrants. And these consi- 
Hayuau, who had flogged a woman in the streets derations, I think, might dispose of the motion 
of v ienna, received a sample of English feeling ; for the present session. At the next, I think, it 


these habits are rapidly returning to a state of 
semi-barbarism ? 

“Is it to be supposed that the ordinary teach¬ 
ings of nature do not tell the sable sons and 
daughters of the South that this custom is inhu¬ 
man and ungodly? Is not chastity a natural 
instinct, even among the most savage nations of 
the earth? The female slave, however fair she 
may have become by the various comminglings of 
her progenitors, or whatever her mental and moral j 


this shows that the abhorrence is°not against will be superseded by events—that Kansas will acquirements, knows that_ she 
Americans, but against any man that would flog be ripe for a State government, and be demanding ® uc - powerless neneatn tne w 


Americans, but against any man that would flog be ripe for a State government, and be demanding ®*™» powerless beneath the whims or fancies of 
a woman-white or black. American feeling admission into the tJnion. The member from In- her master. If he casts upon her a desirmg eye, 
sympathized with the draymen. But what worse diana then proposes to resist the admission if she sbe knows that she must submit. There is no j 
did Haynau do than is done daily in our Southern has established slavery. This, in my opinion, will wa y ker only thought is that the 

cities? America invites the oppressed of all na- be resisting a right, holding, as I do, that the more gracefully she yields, the stronger and longer 
tionsto come and be oppressed no longer; yet State will be entitled to admission (having the hold she may, perchance, retain upon the brutal 
she drives away her own sons and daughters by other requisites) with or without slavery, as she appetite of her master, btill, she/ee/s her degra- 
the scourge of her own oppressors. How dare pleases. And this not by virtue of any act of Nation, and so do others with whom she is con- 
Americans call this the land of the free and the Congress to that effect, nor even by virtue of the J* ecte( k khe has parents, brothers and sisters, a 
home of the brave, when Ellen Craft, a white Constitution—I mean an inherent right of State perhaps, all of whom suffer through and 

woman, had to flee from it, and seek liberty under sovereignty, possessed before the Constitution was her, and in whose hearts spring roots of bit- 
a monarchical government? I stand here (said made, not surrendered to the Federal Government terness which are destined to grow into trees 
Mr. B.), to-night, a freeman—not that I owe my when it was made, and, therefore, retained by the whose branches will sooner or later overshadow 
freedom to our Declaration of Independence ; but States; add to this a treaty right to the same whole land. , 

a few philanthropise British women paid a sum effect. Kansas is a part of the former province ^iow important, then, tor these Southern 

to the man who called me his properity. There of Louisiana, acquired by Mr. Jefferson, and has sultans that the objects of their criminal passions 
was no spot under the stars and stripes where I a right under that treaty to be incorporated in kekept in utter ignorance and degradation, 

could stand in safety, till British gold had bought the Union as soon as it can be done according to They must not read the Bible, beeause that teaches 
my freedom from American republicanism. I the principles of the Federal Consititution. The them of the sm of their masters. They must not 
was ashamed of it. I felt abashed for the reputa- third article of the treaty is explicit to that effect, worship God, for the effect thereof would be to 
tion and republicanism of my country, and I did The right of the State to admission will be abso- in }bue them with a deeper horror of this great 
not want to sanction slavery so far as to be lute under her sovereignty and the treaty, with- wickedness, lhey must not read or write, for 
bought out of it; but I suffered it, because 1 out any regard to her Constitution in relation to every mental and moral improvement only tends 
wished to return and give my assistance to the slavery. to bring out and improve those feelings and emo- 

few noble men who struggle to free our country Mr. Chairman, there was crimination and re- fions that already repel this gross system of sen- 


bought out of it; but I suffered it, because 1 out any regard to her Constitution in relation to every mental and moral improvement only tends 
wished to return and give my assistance to the slavery. to bring out and improve those feelings and emo- 

few noble men who struggle to free our country Mr. Chairman, there was crimination and re- tions that already repel this gross system of sen- 

of this disgrace [applause]. You should be as crimination,the other day,on this subject, between suahty and licentiousness. _ We re the negroes m- 

,%ug to yourselves, to your liberty and to God as the member from Indiana and my colleague structed m their duties to themselves and to each 

IE aWholdftr is to his svstem. Do this, and the from the Northwest District (Mr. Oliver). The °ther f their obligations to their masters and their 


.%ue to yourselves, to your liberty and to God as the member from Indiana and my colleague structed m tneir duties to themselves and to each 
jfc slaveholder is to his system. Do this, and the from the Northwest District (Mr. Oliver). The ° bll g atl ODS to then- masters and their 

Sclaration of Independence, which I have quoted, member from Indiana charged that citizens of God, and were these instructions exemplified by 
wfll be realized, and tbis will be “ the land of the Missouri had crossed the line to vote in Kansas I* 1 ® consistent lives ol their masters, with the natu- 
free and the home of-the brave ” [ loud applause]. at the late delegate election. I believe both were ral religious tendencies of the negro race, the 
When the address was concluded, Oliver about right; and as to this stimulated emigration, South would become the very garden of the Lord. 
Johnson asked the permission of the audience to I had my opinion of it at the time it was an- I“ stead of becoming discontented and rebellious, 
elicit Mr. Brown’s testimony on this point: nounced, and made known that opinion to some Jhe very reverse would be the case. There would 
whether the British remonstrances against slavery members of the Eastern States now present, and “L no fear of insurrections, for there would be no 
came from the aristocratic part of the British that it would produce precisely the effect that has inducement. But when a man, black though he 
subjects, and are designed to annoy and embarrass been seen—rouse and exasperate the people of the be, knows that, at any moment, he is compelled 
this country; er whether they do not proceed Missouri frontier, and lead to the scenes which to hand over his wife,his sister, or his daughter, 
from those who are really republicans, and whose have occurred. Why did I think so? Because loathsome embraces of the man whose 

obiect is to get rid of the strong argument against I know something of human nature, and that. c n. am3 ne wears, how can it be expected that he 
republicanism which American slavery supplies, foreign interference is a thing which it will not submit without the feelings ot hatred and 
He wished to have liis testimony on this point, as endure. Of this, Missouri has been once before ® ewD 8 # possession of his heart ? 
having had five years’ experience of British society a signal instance. At the time of the formation “ I have no desire to pursue this subject farther 
in all classes. of the Constitution, it was a question among the at present. I give it as the cause of the discontent 

Mr. Brown assured the audience that such re- people whether the Constitution should be express and rebellion among the Southern slaves, and also 
monstrances and efforts proceed, for the most part, or silent on the subject of slavery. Foreign in- as the cause of the creation of that disgraceful law 
from that portion of the British people who ad- terference decided that question, and occasioned a which now stands like a great black spot on the 
mire republicanism, and wish for its propagation. I clause to be introduced prohibiting the Legisla- code of Virginia, and under whose unjust applica- 1 


Marshal and his understrappers, further down in 
h—1 than a pigeon could fly in two weeks. • [Tell 
Mr. Douglas and Mr. Pierce to put that in their 
pipes and smoke it, if they like it, and if they 
don’t, do it anyhow.] I do not speak for the 
Captain, but I know I do the sentiments of a 
large part of my fellow-soldiers.” 

“Hussar” writes in the following indignant 
strain: 

“ As a member of one of our city military com¬ 
panies, I thank you for the notice you made, yes¬ 
terday, of the conduct of the National Guards, 
concerning the attempt to capture fugitive Slaves. 
I have no patience with men who will so prosti¬ 
tute the high calling of a soldier as to lend them¬ 
selves to capturing persons fleeing from slavery, 
whether they be men, women or children. When 
I took the arms of a soldier, it was not to do such 
a dishonourable business es negro-hunting—it was 
not that I might be made a bloodhound. And 
before I will submit to degradation, I will lay 
_down pjy arm®- Why. sk-_vou- IGLa Boutham 
'g’turflenian Ibatise is a slave-catcher, and you may, 
expect to be horsewhipped, knocked down or shot. 
He will not submit to such an imputation on his 
character. Why, then should Northern men, who 
have no prejudice in favour of slavery, act so as to 
render themselves justly obnoxious to such impu¬ 
tations ? And, especially, why should soldiers, 
who are always disgraced if they do not protect 
the weak, and shield, with their lives, when neces¬ 
sary, helpless women and children—why should 
they, I say, be expected to join in slave-catching 
or aiding and protecting slave-catchers ? When 
they do this, as the Governor and Marshal would 
have them, I shall tear off my epaulettes, surrender 
my sword, and shake the dust from my feet—and 
so, too, will four-fifths of the members of the inde¬ 
pendent military companies of this city.” 

We hope to see the spirit of these men imitated 
by the men who are tendered the Blood-Money by 
Mayor Smith .—Boston Telegraph. 

REV. DR. DEWETS DISCLAIMER. 

We see it going the rounds of the papers that 
Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., in the course of a lec¬ 
ture delivered before the Mercantile Library As¬ 
sociation in Boston, on the evening of Oct. 20th, 
took occasion to brand as a “calumny” and a 
“ lie ” the story extensively circulated that, in his 
lecture before the same body six years ago, he 
said be would consign liis own mother to slavery 
to preserve the Union of the States. He is said 
to have pronounced his disclaimer with the most 
vehement indignation, as a vindication due to the 
honour of his name. Yet the Doctor expressly 
admits that he did, on the occasion referred to, 
utter the following language : 


• This is, indeed, a sorry vindication for the Rev. 
Doctor to make of his character as a minister of 
Jesus, ana a citizen of the American Republic. 
And tbat he did say this we knew before his 
recent confession, for we were present at that 
lecture, and heard that language. If we had seen 
a father in the very act of murdering his son, we 
| could scarcely have experienced a more horrific 
shudder than that which ran through our nerves 
when we heard that language. And, indeed, the 
instant assassination of the son by the father 
I would be tender mercy in comparison with bind¬ 
ing him with cords, and delivering him over to 
I slavery for life. And for wbat would the amiable 
Doctor “ consent ” to such a sacrifice of his brother 
and son ? Why, for the sake of purchasing, at 
this price, the consent of the slaveholders to re¬ 
main in our confederacy! Of course, if he would 
consent to the enslavement of his brother, son, and 
self, for purchasing the will of the slaveholders to 
abide with us, he would consent to the enslave¬ 
ment of any one else, and of all other Northern 
people, for the same glorious purpose 1 Of course 
lie must. What a bargain 1 What a principle 
to be uttered by an American Doctor of Divinity 
North! He loves confederacy with the slave¬ 
holders so well that, rather than be deprived of it, 
he would have it perpetuated if it were to consist 
in the relation of the whole North to the South 
as that of slaves to their masters. It was an 
exceedingly foolish remark, and the Doctor would 
have acted more wisely to have said so, frankly 
and ingenuously, than to have attempted to 
frighten the good citizens of Boston with indig¬ 
nant bluster. Whether it were his mother, or 
his brother, affects not the principle. It was the 
expression of a willingness to feed, even by human 
sacrifice, and to sanctify, an enormous wrong, for 
a supposed temporal business advantage. It was 
intended, in fact, as a bone thrown to the pacifi¬ 
cation of the bloodhounds in pursuit of human 
cattle. 

When the father will go out, and encourage his 
brother and son to go, and bare their bosoms to 
danger and death, for the cause of the oppressed 
against the oppressor, the Cause of human right, 
improvement and happiness, he shall receive the 
blessing of God and man. But no political union, 
no magnificent scheme of enriching trade, which 
is to be sanctified by tbe doing of iniquity, is 
worth a straw. If all tbe South were to rise up 
and say to us, “ Sylvanus, go and seize that de¬ 
graded Negro, the lowest you can find in Boston, 
or that stupid Irishman, and thrust him into 
eternal slavery, and we will stand by the present 
American Union—if not, we will secede en masse 
to-morrow”—what would we answer? What! 
We would instantly reply, “ Away with you to¬ 
morrow. We believe in God, who judgeth in the 
earth. We will obey his law, and bide the con¬ 
sequences.” 

Yet we do not make light of the American 
Union. If it can be preserved on principles of 
right, it is a great good. But if the price of it 
must be our perpetual pandering to wrong, then 


will produce them. It was a meeting composed ; protest, based on the Monroe doctrine, we pro- AND ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 

mainly of citizens of Missouri, and a few of the sume, against the interference of European powers - 

citizens of Kansas. Your own body, whom I am with the American schemes upon Dominica. Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published in America, 
now addressing,^contains two undoubted residents Their replies are said not to have been very con- was re-published in England and throughout 
of Missouri, one of whom is your Chairman, who ciliatory or flattering to our Envoy. About the Europe, and in both hemispheres occasioned a 
resides with liis family in the town of Liberty, same time, three French ships-of-war (the frigate great amount of enthusiasm in favour of the poor 
Missouri, as he has done for years, and whose only Penelope, the brig Oreste and the steamer L’Ar- negro, and against that system which enables one 
attempt at a residence in Kansas consists of a dent) arrived before tbe city, ai did a Spanish man (white) to enslave aud hold in bondage an- 
card nailed to a tree upon ground long since oc- war-steamer (Francisco de Asis), bearing an other man (black). There were differences of 
cupied by other settlers, who have built and live agent of the Spanish Government, while some opinion entertained respecting tbe merit of the 
upon the claim. The President of your meeting British men-of-war were daily expected. Here- tale, both as regards its construction as a fiction 
was Major John Dougherty, a resident and large upon, Gen. Cazneau raised a pole before his door, and its truthfulness as a narrative. There was 
landholder in Clay County, Missouri, as he has and hoisted the star-spangled banner, as an indi- no mistake about the dislike, nay, hatred, of the 
stated to me since the meeting, and will not hesi- cation of the presence of the American diplo- system of slavery itself. The publication of 
tate to state again, as he is a high-minded and matic representatives. And there we will take Uncle Tom’s Cabin has not materially altered the 
honourable man, above all concealment or disguise, our leave of them for the present, congratulating position of slave and slaveholders in the Southern 
The gentlemen principally composing your meet- Mr. Pierce and his Secretary on the splendours States of America. The relative value and fin¬ 
ing came from across the river, thronging the road of their diplomacy generally, and especially on portance of the man (black) and of the man 
from the ferry to the town, on horseback and in its unequalled brilliancy in St. Domingo. It has fwkite) has not appreciably changed. The man 
wagons, in numbers variously estimated by differ- become usual among the vulgar to describe small (black) is not permitted, even in the Northern 
ent persons from 200 to 300, and after the meeting things by the slangish epithet of “ one-horse ” ; States, to sit down at table with the man (white), 
was over returned to their homes ill the State of thus the late , Mr. Scroggs, the Kuow-Notbing He asks still, as a favour, to be allowed to' enter 
Missouri. These are facts as notorious here as candidate for Lieut.-Governor in this State, has the railway car in company with the white. He 
any public occurrence can be, aud every man who been called a “ One-hosse ” lawyer. But no such still, even in the passage in a British steamer from 
had eyes to see and ears to hear is cognizant of depreciatory epithet can be applied to the Em- America (Republican) to England (Monarchical 
them. bassy to Dominica: it is emphatically a two-horse and Conservative), must take his breakfast, his 


“ They were the subject of much remark, and Mission.— Tribune. lunch, his dinner^not in the saloon of the whites, but 

the cause of deep dissatisfaction, and, even on the alone, or with the forward passengers. He (black) 

ground in the meeting, and in reply to the speech SLAVE-CATCHING IN INDIANA. is certainly allowed to go to prayers on the Sabbath 

of your Chairman, who was chief spokesman of - with the white. Oh • ... nificent kindness of the 

the occasion, this invasion of our territory was From the 'ettwaso Tribune. white 1 that he should allow to the black this 

loudfy complained of by some of the outnumbered A very interesting trial under the Fugitive -chance of bejpg saved; it de^bUeas, be pro- 
eifizens of Kansas, and has frequently since been Slave Law has just been concluded in Indiana- perfy appreciated 

made the subject of indignant complaint to me., polis, In d., before the United States District Well, thus it is ; hi America the whites of the 
Such is the meeting' from which you derive Court, Judge Elisha M. Huntington presiding. United States can do as they please, and they ex¬ 
authority, and such the title by which you assume It appears Benjamin B. VYaterhouse had formerly elude the Africans from allsociety ; pandering to 
to interfere in the regulation of our affairs. Few been indicted for harbouring fugitive slaves, which prejudices of the Yankees, British captains keep 
men, with all the facts before them, would be indictment has been quashed. The United States their saloons for the exclusive enjoyment of the 
hardy enough to say that the assumption is en- Marshal, by sending to Kentucky, succeeded, it immaculate whites. _ The whites and the blacks 
titled to any respect. The law guarantees to us seems, iu ascertaining the name of the claimant then, land on. British ground—the land that 
the right to manage our own affairs. It is the (which before was unknown), and brought his nourishes real freedom and true patriotism. And 
great, much-discussed feature of our Territorial son to Indianapolis, under process from the United y et 5)1 this land of ours, this England— credat 
Government, and one which our people highly States, to testify ; and Waterhouse was reindicted. Judaeus— Yankee assurance presumes to interfere 
prize; under the pledges of which the inhabitants Mr. Marsh, the Deputy Marshal , then hired the with our treatment of the African, and to threaten 
of the territory have come and staked their future slaveholder’s son and Cyrus Fillmore (who, it with hea^y displeasure the man who shall commit 
fortunes on our soil. seema, bad see n the negroes on their route North), the daring and rash act of putting on an equality 

“The pledges of that law must be redeemed; to go with him to Canada and endeavour to find the white republican of the States and the ill-used 
and it were a poor, pitiless boon to have escaped and identify the negroes. This Mr. Fillmore is a liberated black. 

from the domination of Congress, if we are only brother to the ex-President, and appears to be as The story is this : An African, once a slave in 
to pass under the hands of another set of self-con- desirous of executing the Fugitive Slave law as the United States, now happily escaped into free- 
stituted rulers, foreign to our soil, and sharing his illustrious brother was to ruin himself by dom, is resident at an English hotel in the pro- 
none of our burdens, no matter what may he their signing it. prietorship of a man of the utmost respectability, 

virtues or their worth as men and citizens at The Indianapolis Journal, from which we take and powerful connections. From his (the black’s) 
home. It maybe very desirable for gentlemen to these facts, says that the case was given to tbe suavity of demeanour, the kindness of his manners, 
live among tlie comforts of the States, with all the Jury on Saturday night last. George W. Julian and his generally great talents, he becomes de- 
accumulated conveniences and luxuries of ail old and E. H. Brackett were for the defence, and the servedly esteemed by all who know him, aud is an 
home, and make an occasional expedition into our District Attorney and Richard W. Thompson object of much attention. The proprietor of this 
territory, to arrange our affairs, instruct our prosecuted, the argument consuming, iu all, about same hotel had a fine American connection (and 
people and public officers, and control our Govern- nine hours. Mr. Thompson spoke over three the Yankees are good customers), and shortly 
ment; bnt it does not suit ms, and I much mis- hours, much the larger portion of his speech being after the admittance of the black as a customer, 
take the people of this territory if they submit to a regular old-fashioned diatribe on “ the Union,” three Americans arrive and take up their quar- 
it. One thing I am certain of—that, having having nothing whatever to do with the facts of te rs at our hotel. The black has tbe audacity to 
sworn to perform the duties of the office of the case. The Court, judging from the charge, 'do in their presence the same as he had done iu 
Governor with' fidelity, I shall renounce or resist seemed inclined to fall into the same line of argu- fheir absence—he breakfasts as usual hi the coffee- 
it in friend or foe, and without regard to the lo- ment, taking pains to affirm, as he went along, room, he dines there, if it so pleases him, and, in 
cality, the party, the faction or the ism from that the Union could never have been formed short, acts as if the whites were not superior crea- 
which it comes. without the fugitive clause in the Constitution— tures. Our American whites, displeased, vent 

“ Thus mucli the citizens of Kansas have a right an assertion wholly unsupported by historical their wrath in muttered sentences (heard by the 
to demand at my hands, and to fail in it would be proof, as Senator Sumner has unanswerably de- head-waiter), and on one occasion even go so far 
the boldest dereliction of official duty. We be- monstrated. as to show their high displeasure by ordering their 

lieve that we are competent to govern ourselves; Some of the positions assumed by the Court as 1 breakfast in the dining-room, to be far away from 

and as we must bear the consequence of our own law in the cash were these: That the averment “ the-black man in the coffee-room.” Head 

errors, and reap the fruit of our own decisions, we in the indictment that the slaves escaped is suffi- waiter, thinks it his duty to acquaint lhe proprie- 
must decline any gratuitous help in making fhem. cient, and it need not allege that it was “ without tor with these matters. He quietly listens, and 
“We shall always be glad to see our neighbours the license and against the will ” of the owner; sa y s > “ Let it be—don’t say a word ; if they speak 
across the river as friends and visitors among us, that although the section referred to declares that to me > I shall know how to answer them.” This 
and will, endeavour to treat them with kindness the harbouring and concealing must be “ so 0 as to course could not long run smooth, and soon the 
and hospitality. We shall be still more pleased prevent the discovery and arrest of the fugitive," landlord is desired by our Republicans to “get 

if they will abandon their present homes and dot yet it need not be shown that anybody was in r! d of that-black man out of tbe house,- or 

our beautiful country with their residences, to pursuit, or that the harbouring, &c., did prevent they (the three white lovers of fairness aud free- 
contribute to our wealth and progress; but until the discovery and arrest, the mere act of harbour- 8° m ) should order their bills the very next morn- 

they do the latter, we must respectfully, but de- mg rendering the party liable, just as under the teg, and they’d go, for be-if they’d stay in 

terminedly, decline to allow them any participation 4th section of the act of 1793 ; ‘and, although, in the same hotel with a black man.” So, of course, 
in regulating our affairs. When that is to be this case, the negro Tom is proved to have be- they paid then- bills, and, of course, tlie African 
done, we insist that they shall stand aside and longed to Payne, who had bought him of Dicker- was left to the even tenor of his way, undisturbed 
permit us to do tbe work ourselves. son, and received from him a bill of sale, yet such by the remarks of the representatives of the stars 

“This, gentlemen, with due respect for you bill of sale need not be produced under the rule and stripes. The landlord—to his great honour 
personally, is the only reply I shall give to the requiring the best evidence, it being sufficient to be it said—mindful of the sensitiveness of his race 
suggestions in behalf of your meeting relative to introduce parole evidence of ownership, and that ma de no mention of this occurrence, 
the time and manner of taking our census and of the son of Payne being competent proof; that .Tbe further consequence of the paying of the 
holding our election. in this prosecution, possession alone is sufficient bills and the departure of the Americans was 

“ Your obedient servant, A. H. Reeder. evidence of ownership, and it is competent to what they had threatened—that not one of these 
“To F - Gwinner, a ol.” sbow tb j s possession by secondary proof (that of lovers of fair play, and tbe sympathisers with the 

the son), without accounting for the non-prodne- bombarders of Greytown, has ever since visited 
PIERCE’S DIPLOMACY IN DOMINICA, tion of the 'best evidence; that when a man is the hotel, the scene of this “ Yankee Assurance.” 


ie of this “ Yankee Assurance.” 


| - once shown to have been a slave, the law pre- —Cor. (London) Morning News. 

| We have received some curious and interesting sumes him to continue a slave, no matter where —■ ju;_ 

I intelligence of a late date from St. Domingo City, he may be found, and thus presumes the non-con- JOSIAH QUINCY ON DOUGHFACES. 

\ Our advices are to Nov. 25, at which time the sent of his owner to his escape; in others words, _ 

conjugal representatives of Messrs. Pierce & a slave in Kentucky, when found, in Indiana, From The Portland Advertiser. 

Marcy were not in as high a state of diplomatic where the law presumes every man free, is never- To every well-wisher to the cause of freedom 
felicity as might be desired. The treaty con- theless prima facia a slave, and it lies upon the in this country, who has watched the progress of 
eluded and signed on Oct. 5, on the part of the party denying it to controvert that presumption, the Slave Power during the present century till 

United States by Gen. Cazneau, and on tbe part no proof by the owner of non-consent being re- the passage of the Fugitive Slave act, and the 

of the Dominican Republic by two special Com- quired; that it is not necessary to allege in the subsequent crowning act of the present year, the 
missioners appointed for the purpose, had been indictment the means by which the harbouring Nebraska and Kansas bill, the public expression 
published by the Dominican Government, bnt the &c. was effected, that being matter of evidence, of sentiment on the subject, by such a man as the 
last step of our duplex Embassador (whether of and not of allegation; and both Mr. Thompson, Hon. Josiah Qumey, is truly refreshing. The 
the husband or the wife, or both, we are not in- who closed the argument, and the Court in its following graphic epistle from that gentleman was 
formed) was to address a note to the Dominican charge, told the jury, in a somewhat deprecatory received some months since, in reply to a letter 
Minister of Foreign Affairs withdrawing this tone, that if they should find the defendant guilty, from an individual of kindred feeling in this city, 

very hard-got treaty! It has usually been sup- there was a discretion in the Court to make the on the subject of slavery, and his then recent ad- 

posed that a contract of that sort, when once duly imprisonment moderate, and in the county jail, dress at Paneuil Hall. Believing that the publi- 
discussed, agreed upon, signed and sealed, cannot instead of the penitentiary of the State 1 cation of the right sentiments from such a quarter 

be withdrawn by the agent who framed it, but is The jury, on Tuesday morning (haying gone out would strengthen the cause of freedom in what 
thenceforth subject only to the decison of their on Saturday night), returned a verdict ot guilty, we term the free States, and believing also that 
respective governments. However, we must re- under the 3d count of the indictment, to which what Mr. Quincy has written on political subjects 
member that this was beforethe advent of Messrs, they appended a written recommendation of the j n the closet, he would not be unwilling, if ocea- 
Pierce and Marcy and their application of the defendant to the favourable consideration of the gion should require, to have proclaimed on the 
doctrine of Woman’s Rights to diplomacy. Be- Court, and stating that the evidence was barely house top, and that, though he does not seek pub- 
sides, we must not expect men of genius so, sufficient to convict. The Court thereupon as- lfinty, he would not shun it, I hand yon his letter 
original to be controlled by old-fangled notions sessed upon him a fine of fifty dollars, and ordered for publication. 0 . 

and the obsolete routine Of less brilliant states- km to be imprisoned one hour, which was endured glK . j btld 0D tbe flle of my j etters one b , om 

men. by remaining in court in. the nominal custody of y0 u of the 18th of August, which 1 four may have 

In justice to both Mrs. and Mr. Cazneau, it the Marshal till the time expired.; and likewise escaped my acknowledgment as I do not find on 
must be stated that this attempt to withdraw the decreed that the government should pay the costs it my usual indorsement on those which have re- 
treaty was ordered by no less a personage than of prosecution! The verdict was unlooked for by ceived from me that attention. I prefer to risk 
Mr Secretary Marcy himself. When thedocu- the defendant’s counsel, and the Journal says that giving you the trouble ot'a second letterratker 
ment reached Washington, it was found that Mrs. it is highly improbable that the defendant would than leave my own mind in the uncertainty of 
Cazneau had, by some oversight, or possibly by have been convicted if imprisonment m the pem- having been negligent in a case where every cir- 
some impulse of feminine but undiplomatic gene- tentiary had been the certain result; and_ we ® a ™ s anoe was 0 a c arac eI 0 111 uce pime- 

rosity, made the provisions authorizing the settle- attribute the verdict to the earnest and anxious Presume that I transmitted to vou at that 

ment and residence of American citizens in Domi- strivings of those who volunteered in getting up tjme p a of the exert ; ou wbich w ^ s t ’ be ocea _ 
nica, and guaranteeing to Americans in that the prosecution, hoping thus to be vindicated, in 8iott ot - youl . correspondence; or I would trans¬ 
country all the privileges conferred on subjects of some degree, in their action. Upon the whole, mit you ano t ber; f or 1 printed enough to satisfy 
most favoured nations, reciprocally binding on the public will very likely regard the proceeding every congenial appetite. 

the American Government with respect to Domi- as a virtual triumph of the defendant, and that I fiave no belief that, this or any other exertion 
nicans Thus we are bound by this treaty to the act of 1860 is so odious in its features that of more powerful minds, can be effectual to rous 
allow the blacks of Dominica every privilege and even when men are convicted of its violation, the free States to a sense of their duty to thei 







country and to the cause of humanity. The slave-1 touch you, citizens of New York ? Where a yi 
holder commands the purse of the nation and has, I rights South of Mason and Dixon’s line ? Wh< _ 
what is of greater influence, the distribution of j is your right of petition ? Does the Senate at this 
power, and place, and promotion. The needy, the I day respect it, and give you a hearing when you 

.. ”” —* "■-send in your memorials'? Has not the Post-Office 

been violated, and letters of friendship and afleo- 


avarioious, the vain, the ambitious, and the 
principled are always in the public market. The 
temptation which Webster, with all his unques¬ 
tionable intellectual greatness, could not resist, 


must be overwhelming to the multitude of infe¬ 
rior minds, who know little of the past, care 
nothing for the future, and regard only the pre¬ 
sent. The timidity incident to the spirit of com- 
morce in the North is the ally and constitutes the 
strength of the institutions of the South. Tremb¬ 
ling as the slaveholders do at the idea of disunion, 
they have had the address to make the North be¬ 
lieve they are ready and desirous of it, at the 
same time that every intelligent owner of a slave 
knows, in his soul, that the arm of the Union 
withdrawn will be the signal forthefinal destruc¬ 
tion of “ the peculiar institution.” 

But I am entering upon discussion when I only 
intended an acknowledgment of your politeness, 
and to assure you how truly and respectfully I 
am yoor obliged servaut, Josiah Quincy. 

Quincy, Oct. 16,1854. 


POLITICAL DESPOTISM OF SLAVERY. 


Y CASSTOS'M. CLAY. 


The Fifth Lecture of the New York Anti- 
Slavery Society’s Second Annual Course was 
delivered last evening in the Tabernacle by the 
Hon. Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, on the above 
subject. Notwithstandirag the unfavourable state 
of the weather, the building was thronged. Mr. 
Clay was loudly applauded on making his appear- 


In introducing Mr. Olay, Oliver Johnson said, 
he had earned for himself a right to be heard by 
his having liberated his own slaves, and on the 
soil of a slave State asserted for himself the free¬ 
dom of speech and of the press (loud and renewed 
applause.) 

Mr. Clay said it was one of the characteristics 
of the present time that all opinions, by whatever 
class entertained, must be subjected to scrutiny 
and free diseussioB. Those Who feel that they 
have the truth on their side, more especially, court 


he presumed that it was in no different spirit that 
he had been invited to speak here to-night. He 
would have preferred to have been invited to 
speak on a larger theme—Republicanism—for 
that he considered jeoparded by the same system 
which upheld slavery. He drew next a melan¬ 
choly picture of the condition of the three-aud-a- 
balf millions of American slaves, to ameliorate 
which affords a field for the widest philanthropy ; 
but the time question was still wider than that 
consideration. When, several years since, he was 
invited, by a portion of the New York Legisla¬ 
ture, to speak in this State, he made the extrrava- 


_rudely broken open by those Who are in search 

of information against the lov&s of liberty and 
haters of oppression ? Allusion was made to the 
invasion of Pensacola, and to the attempts to re¬ 
cover Cuba from Spanish oppression in former 
days, when the South declared the Pearl of the j 
Antilles should not be made a Republic because 
slavery would be endangered. Objection was 
made to establishing a Republic in Texas, for the 
same reason. The Congress of South American 
Republics, at Panama, was discouraged from like 
motives; and those countries, then seeking our 
aid to establish themselves on a sound and liberal 
basis, have consequently relapsed into semi-bar¬ 
barism. For that we are responsible. St. Domin¬ 
go and Liberia were more recent instances to 
show that the jealousy of the slave institution pre¬ 
vents us from carrying out the, true mission of 
this nation in respect to our people of the earth. 
In the late contest of Hungary with Austria and 
Ru ia, when oui mteifcipnce, as Kossuth tells 
us, would have settled the fate of the gallant 
little nation, whose first act was to free the sub- 
Ijected races and put arms in their bands, Without 
" ing a gun, no voice was uttered by ns. Her 
itriots fled across the border to theMahommedan 
Sultan, and were protected; and when Russia 
wages war against that fiiendly nation for thus 
affording shelter and safety to the refugees, and 
England and France fly to the support of the 
Moslem, where is this nation ? It is hinted by the 
official organ, that it is on the side of Russia, and 
prepared to make an alliance with despotism (sen¬ 
sation.) 

Mr. Clay next alluded to the Fugitive Slave law, 
which he had denounced to the face of the slave¬ 
holders in Kentucky. He was too small fish to 
argue this law and its principles with the slav- 
ocracy, but he quoted Daniel Webster’s declaration 
in 1839, that such a law was unconstitutional, 
being a State matter over whlah Congress bad no 
jurisdiction. Compromises were spoken of; he 
did not like the word, yet he would compromise 
a matter of dollars and cents, or of personal feel¬ 
ing: but a principle of truth, .never! (Great 
applause.) The aggressive spirit is also shown in 
the passage of slaveholders, dwelling in Missouri, 
into the territory that had been consecrated for¬ 
ever to freedom, where they surrounded the polls 
and used their bowie-knives and pistols. Where 
(asked Mr. C.) has this oligarchic power always 


;s on this continent 
shall lie free or slaves, but whether the white race 
is to remain free. Is it not so ? Mr. Clay drew 
this distinction between the slave and free States, 
viz.: The former are, in effect, an oligarchy, and 
they even go so far as to congratulate themselves 
on their freedom from the emmtes to which the 
free States are liable. And this oligarchy in the 
South is not merely confined to a despotism over 
the black race; among the whites themselves 
there are as many class distinctions as in England, 
and even under the government of the Czar; the 
land-owners use their influence to control politics 
and the press. As an evidence of this he cited 
the case of the election for members of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention in Kentucky, when not c 
member was returned to represent the seven 
eight hundred thousand non-slavehoiding popula¬ 
tion. Against this, he and others protested. But 
the opposing idea was stated by a member of that 
Convention, who talked of keeping over mechanics 
and non-slaveholdiug Citizens the wholesome influ¬ 
ence of the landlord over the tenant. "What he 
meant may be explained by telling you the state 
of things among that class. On each large slave¬ 
holder’s estate are mechanics—shoemakers, tailors, 
hatters. &c.—who do the necessary work for the 
master of the plantation and his slaves. They are 
told, when an election is about to take place, to 
vote their own principles, independently; but if 
they happen to vote against the wishes of the 
slaveholder who gives them employment, they 
must pull up stakes and be gone to some other 
place. That is what is meant by this wholesome 
influence, ^.nd mare than ‘2,000,(100 native Ameri¬ 
cans are kept under such dependence. Thus is 
the principle of a majority governing abrogated 
practically. Yet you sympathize with those who 
make our laws, build our party platforms, and 
make public opinion. You are egregiously hum¬ 
bugged ! Are you not ? or do you begin to 
understand it ? This spirit does not stop there; 
it goes into the laws and on the statute books of ■ 
the State of Kentucky. Only two instances of 
equal tyranny and usurpation of popular rights 
have occurred in the history of modern civilization. 
The one was the institution of the Star Chamber 
in England, and the other that of Lettres de 
Cachet in France. The attempt to sustain and 
carry out the edicts of the one brought the proud¬ 
est. of her monarehs to the block. Yet the Ame¬ 
rican Star Chamber has attempted to establish 
such a principle, and to punish him who gives a 
cup of water or a crust of bread to a fellow-being. 
In the city of Louisville, when an attempt was 
made to assert the rights of the working classes 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, the men who 
made this attempt were met with the revolver 
and bowie-knife. An attempt was made, also, to 
obtain the right to vote by ballot, not viva voce, 
so that the oppression of those who fancy they 
have a right to control votes might be avoided; 
but this also was denied. Nol the “ wholesome 
influence of the landlord over the tenant ” must be 
preserved, and thousands have been driven away 
from their homes under this persecution. Even 
the press is shackled in the same way, and only a 
few of the distinguished men who sit upon its 
tripod dare to stand up against this despotism. 
Even the pulpit, where, if anywhere, self-denial 
should be found, is bound by the same law; from 
Grace Church and Trinity down to the log-cabin 
of the West, it is all the same. When I was in 
Boston (said Mr. Olay) I heard a sermon from 
Theodore Parker (great applause). I saw that 
lie had a vase of flowers iu his pulpit, and I thought 
that the ornament was fitly symbolical of the 
view he takes of the Providence who is the father 
of all the human race, and whose bounties 
pressed by all the beautiful sights in Nature. I 
reverence the sell-denial and religion of the pulpit; 
but when your Gardiner Springs and Orville 
Deweys put themselves in the same rank with the 
Southern minister who said he would rather allow 
his own soul to go to perdition than touch the 
subject of slavery, my abhorrence is excited. 
Such a soul should, I think, be allowed to go its 
way (laughter and applause). There is, too, an¬ 
other Northern clergyman who lately endeavoured 
- to set the Northern conscience at rest with itself j 
—a comfort it greatly needed (laughter and ap¬ 
plause) . He states that the tendencies and efforts 
of the slave States were toward emancipation, 
but that Northern agitation forced the movement 
back. This I utterly deny, and I challenge the 
men who assert it to the proof. Mr. Clay went 
into some details to show that there never had 
been in the South any serious steps toward eman¬ 
cipation. He said that, notwithstanding some of 1 
the slave laws had been made more severe, the 
condition of the slaves had been greatly improved 
since the commencement of the agitation at the 
North. 

From the consideration of the local despotism 
exercised by slavery, Mr. Clay passed to that 
which it exercises, or threatens to exercise, ever 
the whole Union. It must be considered that the 
liberties of any portion of the people are not 
safe, when the rights of three-and-a-half millions 
are trampled under foot. What have we seen 
since that day ? Wars waged to extend the area 
of slavery ; and the monstrous political anomaly 
has been established, not that the free and slave 
States should progress together pari passu, main¬ 
taining a balance of power, but that slavery should 
assume the supremacy iu the States and the admin¬ 
istration of the Government! And this has been 
done with the consent of the so-called free States 
of the North 1 What, then, have we, to do with 
slavery? You have calmly and dispasionately 
sat by while these scenes were enacting. You 
have also seen the liberty of speech, and of the 
press, the sacred principle of trial by jufy, indict¬ 
ment by Grand Jury and habeas corpus trampled 
under foot, and still you have nothing to do with 
it. The rights which we inherited from our Bri¬ 
tish ancestors, and which are to this day inviolate 
in the British empire—indeed, the violation of 
which, by the sovereign, would bring the proudest \ 
of her monarehs to the block, male or female— 
have been trampled under foot in the Fugitive 
Slave, bill. But we have still nothing to do with 
the matter. Nay, in respect for the Union, love 
of peace and admiration of Compromise, you have 
gone so far in misguided and fanatical conversa¬ 
tion (for such it is), as to stand by a law which 
Daniel Webster pronounced unconstitutional—| 
violating all the rights guaranteed by the Consti- j 


and freemen are here. Ever, 
been arrayed on the side of despotism I This has 
been already shown by the action of our Govern¬ 
ment toward their struggling nationalities. Slave- 
— '• not confined to colour; there are white 
, with eyes as blue and hair 
among you. And yet we are taunted with the 
question—“ Why do you come here fussing with 
ridiculous ideas about slavery?” What 
we to do with slavery ? Is this madness, 
rant, or fanaticism ; or is it solemn truth ? Sena- 
Toombs, with a candour for which I give him 
praise, has said he will call the roll of his slaves I 
a Bunker Hill. Have you nothing to do with 
lat ? What are you going to do ? [A voice- 
vote ! ”] While you are practicing the arts of 
peaceful lives, the South is all the time advanc¬ 
ing in power. Men of the North, you must either 
be slaves or make yourselves freemen. You say, 
“ they are few and we are many.” Yes, but the 
Czar is only one man, and yet sixty millions bow 
to his will. You may build marble palaces around 
you, but unless you have the spirit of freemen, 
you arc slaves. You must make up your 
minds to be governed forever by the South, or you 
must stand up and vindicate your rights. Do not 
mind the childish threats of the South. If you 
Union, the readiest way to 
do it is to show a lack of right spirit. Allow the 
South to go on in her aggressions, and she will 
become a separate Republic, connected with the 
States of Central America—and thus will your 


cherished Union be dissolved by your .. 

Oh! I bate slavery not so much for the wrongs it 
has done myself, nor for the evils it has inflicted 
on the black race, as for the good it has left 
done, the good it will keep undone to future gt__ 
rations. 1 love our Union and our Constitution— 
that is the glorious land-mark which I would make 
my guide ; by that I would have the North save 
herself and the South too. May you take these 
things seriously into your consideration ; and may 
you perform your duty under that motto which is 
the shield of the true in all lands : “ May God 
defend the right!” (Loud and continued ap¬ 
plause.) 


tutiou; and not only that, but bringing disrespect 
upon that “ Higher Law,” without which there is 
no stability to any Government, no escape from 
ultimate confusion in the State. Forme, I would 
prefer to be a subject of Victoria, or Napoleon, 
or a serf to the Czar, than a servant of this despo¬ 
tic Republics of the South. Do not these things j 


On Monday evening, sixteen men, women and 
children came to our city, worn down with fatigue, 
and sickened by the exposure which they had 
undergone in travelling through snows and cold 
winter winds. They were not only poor, but des¬ 
titute, and sought not only bread and meat, but that 
protection and support which they had a right 
expect from people who profess to be followers of | 
the meek and lowly Jesus, and which neither 
Turk nor Algerine lias ever refused to give to 
seary strangers who cast themselves upon their 
hospitality. 

Several of these persons had long passed the 
meridian of life, and their gray hair and wrinkled 
faces told that they were in the sere and yellow 
leaf. Four of them were fathers, the same number 
were mothers, and they all possessed those earnest 
affections which are alone developed by that cir¬ 
cumstance, and which would entitle them to honour 
and respect even among heathen. Two were 
young men, with strong arms and hearts that 
throbbed for liberty. Two, also, were young girls, 
just iu the bud of womanhood. They seem to 
stand before us now, as they did once before, their 
deep black eyes looking with fearful and earnest, 
yet confiding inquiry, their lipa half parted ahoi 


Wendell Phillips, Esq., the lecturer at Tre- 
mont Temple, last evening, was welcomed with 
the most hearty applause as he came upon the 
platform, when he commenced his address as 
follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen : I am asked to speak 
i you on the subject of slavery. It is a very 
broad question. To lift but the corner of the 
dark curtain that shrouds it, will crowd, if it does 
not trespass far beyond, the hour that you lend; 
to-night. I ask your patience, therefore, if 
Abolitionist, at such an epoch as this, which 
unexpectedly to all of us crowds this house, night 
after night, with listening thousands to hear a lec¬ 
ture on slavery—if such a one, atsuch a good time, 
not eoming, but come—should talk to you a little 
longer than the ordinary measure of a literary 
lecture. 1 ask you to keep in your constant re¬ 
collection that this is no question of ours. It is 
too large to be the question of any individual; it 
too large a.question to belong to any party; it 
incerns us all; it touches our common interest 
and our common honour. 

It is not the question of those who speak to I 
you from this platform. “ If you would love your! 
country," said Edmund Burke, “ see to it that you 
make her worthy to be loved.” When Daniel 
Webster came borne from abroad and found that 
some of States had repudiated their debts to 
Europe, he said to the farmers of the West, “. 
would work these arms to the elbow to wipe off i 
blot from the remotest corner of my country. 

If this be duty when we owe debts of silver and 
gold, how earnest should be the effort to pay the 
debt of justice and mercy that we owe to God as | 
11 as our fellow-man (applause). 

The question of slavery is no question of the 
South ; it is no question of the blacks; it is the 
question of the right of free speech in Faneuil 
Hall (applause). We mean to vindicate the 
right by the laws that areleft us; when there are 
none left us, we will go to that higher law that 
can never be repealed (applause). It is a ques¬ 
tion whether this great experiment of popular 
government is successful; whether our institutions, 
as our father gave them to us, are to be handed 
down to our children. 

He would not ask what is slavery. They knew 
was the system that makes a man a thing, that I 
robs him of his wife, of his education, and practi¬ 
cally robs him of the Gospel, of everything that 
makes a distinction between man and brute. He 
would not dwell upon that point, but he would ask 
what it is that defends this system ? In a single 
word, it is the Slave Power. That is composed of 
manjr elements. What makes Boston submissive 
to this system? It is that Slave Power which 
in our government consists of these items. Its 
first element is property. This first item of money 
has $2,000,000,000 invested in property ii 
and women, and recognised by the laws oi 
half of this Union. The strength of the money 
power in this country was then illustrated. To 
make money is our manifest destiny more than to 
conquer foreign states. Dr. Johnsqn described 
us iu describing the character of Scotchmen, who 
said he would, if you put a dollar on the other 
side of hell, attempt to get it. 

Next there is the political element of the coun¬ 
try, which goes to sustain slavery. The politi- 
go down to grind in the mill of the Philis- 
, and they never turn their gaze again to the 
north star. Next there are the parties influenced 
by that patriotism which always cries out.for our 
country, right or wrong. Then comes the pnlpit, 
which is reduced to vassalage. The most influen¬ 
tial and fashionable pulpits iu our cities are indif 
ferent, silent, or pro-slavery. 

This is not the first anti-slavery crusade. Ail 
former ones have failed because the Slave Power 
which has its roots at the South, has the upas 
tree and its branches in Milk-street. j 

The fruits of the Slave Power upon the press, 
the pulpit, the people and politicians, were then 
illustrated by reference to examples from our 
liest history to the present time. There is .... 
anti-slavery sentiment at the North which calls 
slavery a sin as there is in Kentucky a sentiment 
which drives the murderer out of its borders. 
“There are,” said he, “men walking in this city 
who have done a fouler deed than Mat. Ward. 
They have given up to bondage—which is worse 
than death—a man who had a better title to be 
free than they had; for they were born free—an 
accident and no merit. But the man under 
slavery, who has heard of and imagined a liberty 
which he does not see, and who has a right arm to 
vindicate his claim to it, and has once put his foot 
on the soil of Massachusetts, has proved a better 
fitness for his freedom than the man who wassim-j 
ply born free on the soil (applause). Such a man 
as that, men that walk your streets have thrust 
vas going to say into the hell of bond¬ 
age—but he was thrust back into bondage, and it 


was done by a man who never deserved the 
of Judge (applause), since he made up his opinion 
before he sat in the case. They thrust him into 
bondage, and they walk your streets still. ‘ VT ‘ 
public sentiment makes them quit Boston . 
public sentiment makes the streets too hot for 
them to tread. The Slave Commissioner lives 
among us. His circle takes his hand as freely as 
it did ever. A few Abolitionists give him a cold 
look and omit to bow to him, if they bowed to 
him before, but the general community forgets 
shortly; and those who abetted him were reelected 
to office’in the very city where we stand ” (shame, 
shame).' 

What right right have we to call ourselves anti¬ 
slavery? None. We have a sort of a qualified 
anti-slavery, but what does it do ? Does it take 
up Massachusetts by the four corners and shake 
out the Curtises and the Lorings? (Applause). 
I would that I had a drink of water to rinse my 
lips after naming them (applause and laughter). 
He then discussed at length the character of 
ir government and judged it by the men it pro- ! 
iced, taking several samples, examining their 
public acts with reference to the slave power and 
coming to the conclusion that since the govern- 
produced no better fruit, there was a 
for a change. Rather than continue 
the government as it is, it would be better to dis¬ 
solve the Union and break the Constitution into 
tatters. Let the Union be dissolved and the five 
millions of whites at the South, with three million 
of slaves, would find it impossible to sustain 
slavery there. 

He wanted the religions sentiment of the 
try aronsed against the money power and the poli¬ 
tical power of the country. In State street and 
the Old South, is the complement of Faneuil Hall. 
He wanted a religious sentiment not like that of | 
Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New York, who said he 
dared not pray that God would break the yoke of 
the slave for fear He would do it and jeopard the j 
Union. There was a Dr. Gardiner Spring, of 
Newburyport, in 1790, who used to pray thatGod 
would overturn and overturn and overturn, till He 
whose right it was should reign. Give us back 
these clergymen of 1790, though you dash the 
Union to pieces. Break this charter in order that 
the men who tenant the pulpits may read the 
fifty-eighth chapter of Isaiah fir ' ' L ‘ 

;nd, no matter what happens. 

All that the slave asks of us is to stand out of | 
his way, withdraw our pledge to keep the peace on 
the plantation; withdraw our pledge to return 
him; withdraw that representation whicK the 
Constitution gives in proportion to the number 
of slaves, and then without any agitation here, 
without any individual virtue which the times have 
eaten out of us, God will vindicate the oppressed 
by the laws of justice which he has founded. 
Trample under foot your own unjust pledges, 


break to pieces your compact with hell by which 


and he will right himself. 

The Hall was crowded again last evening, and 
the eloquent speaker, of whose remarks the above 
is but a broken epitome, was repeatedly and loudly 
ipplauded. ■ _ 


—„ sets of teeth, and tacea lighter and less 
colour than the orange. Four were little 
babes, not taken from their mother’s breasts, and 
entirely oblivious to the deep emotion which stirred 
the fountains from whence they drew their life. 
Poor little innocent things! how little did they 
know that the tears which trickled down upon 
them, and the cold aud hunger which those 
mothers had endured for many long weary days 
and nights, were that they should not be tom 
from their breasts and trained up in a physical 
and spiritual prostitution. 

If the angels of heaven, who had never heard of 
the “ Lower Law,” could have looked on this 
little group, how their hearts would have exulted 
iu tlie expectations of seeing the thousands of 
professing Ohrittian people who dwell in this city 
meet them as they enter it, and welcome them to 
their protection and hospitality—each one striving 
to perform those little offices of kindness which 
Christ blessed, saying, “ Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 

" ' no! They had to come into the city when 
dark, so that they might not be seen by 
those who were sitting in high places, and who 
were ready to let loose upon them the bloodhounds 
of the law. Their arrival was not heralded 
abroad, but whispered from one to another, as if 
it were a fearful responsibility to know of their 
presence, and involving one still more fearful to 
tender them the aid which their destitute condition 
demanded. 

But their presence did become known. The 
bloodhounds, in human shape, were upon their 
tracks. The Governor of the State, from his high 
place, had commanded the Military Companies to 
get ready, with their swords drawn, bayonets set, 
and cartridges rammed down, and aid the blood¬ 
hound minions of Pierce and Douglas, the Marshal 
and his Deputies, to take and to bind these help¬ 
less, way-worn and sick fugitives, and send them’ 

-where, and for what? 

The men and fathers, who have toiled all their 
lives for thefr self-constituted masters, were wanted 
to toil more. The mothers who had scrubbed, 
washed, baked, and drudged from infancy, and 
who had given birth to children that had been 
taken from them and sold, in order to fill their 
master’s pockets, were wanted to scrub and drudge 
the remainder of their lives, and to give birth 
more babes to sell to the cotton field or t 
libertine, just as the demands of the one or the 
other preponderated. The young men were als< 
wanted for slaves, in order that their. master’; 
cupidity might be gratified. And the young 
women, with their full round forms, their bright, 
orange coloured faces, deep black eyes, pouting 
lips, and gently curling tresses—what were the 
bloodhounds so anxious to take them for ? ~ 
was engaged to be married to a person in her 
condition, aud was, for the sake of her lover, the 
object of her choice, willing to bear with that 
condition. But she was not to be permitted to 
indulge iu this limited happiness. A rich de¬ 
bauchee wanted her for his purposes, and her 
master had consented to yield to the magic of his 
gold. Such, at least, was her brief story. The 
other one, not less cBarmiug in her person, was in 
danger of a similar sacrifice, and fled. And those 
little babes—helpless little creatures, whom the 
Saviour requested might be permitted to come 
unto him,because of such was the kingdom of] 
Heaven—they, too were wanted, that they might 
be torn from their mother's hearts, and turned 
over to the auctioneer like so many pigs 
for the butcher’s shambles. 

And it was for this that the Governor issued 
his mandate, and that the National Guards, com¬ 
manded by one Thomas Shirly, paraded our streets 
with the American flag flying, their bayonets set, 
and their muskets charged with powder and ball, 
ready to shoot down all persons who might dare 
to interfere between the ravisher and his victim! 
Brave men ! voluntarily becoming parties 
ravishment that was sought to be accomplished 
—standing by, with their flag flying, and swords 
drawn, to compel the victim to submit! 

We have not learned words that sufficiently ex¬ 
press our detestation of the men—mankind, for¬ 
give the insult!—who would thus lend themselves 
to the capture of women and little children, that 
they may be consigned to eternal, physical and 
moral prostitution! The veriest “ bully ” of the 
lowest house of ill fame in the city would be 
ashamed to engage in such a business. It is an 
act of meanness, so infernal in every light by which 
it can be viewed, that it has no parallel even in 
the history of the brute creation; and if men’s 
spirits pervaded their bodies, the worms that feast 
and riot with luxury upon the carcass of a dead 
dog, would turn from the carcasses of these slave- 
catchers with loathing and disgust. 

Had any person asserted that there is a single 
individual in Chicago who would lend his aid, 
direct or indirect, in hunting down modest and 


... called “fiat Popery” if it were to proceed 
from any other party—but it will be all proper in 
men who stand on hostility to Rome as their 
guiding principle of comffict. 

Colonel Benton anti Mr. Banks have both 
managed to offend somes.of their friends by then- 
recent speeches. It is the speech that Mr. Oliver 
read in Colonpl Benton’s same, in the House, that 
has given offence. It is called “ pro-slavery,” and 
its origin attributed to bad motives. Mr. Banks’s 
silence in his late Know-Nothing speech ou the 
subject of slavery is what is brought against him. 
This subject is construed to mean that the Know- 
Nothings are about to become Black Hussars, and 
will hunt for runaway slaves like Cuban blood¬ 
hounds. Mr. Gardner’s “ backbone ” will pro¬ 
bably be tested—as was Mr. Smith’s—by the ap¬ 
pearance here of a fugitive, to engage in taking 
whom his Excellency will be forced, as was the 
unhappy Mayor, by threats and promises; to 
neither of which, it is feared, will he be able to 
hold up the sword of firmness or the shield of in¬ 
tegrity. He will be a more extensive commander 
than was Dr. Smith over the “ Sable Jiigers,” 
which are ever iu the pay of the South. I find 
that many persons who believed that the “per¬ 
sonal liberty ” bill was sure to be passed at the 
next session of the legislature, now would as soon 
think of looking into Congress itself for some act 
in favour of freedom as expecting anything of the 
kind from a body composed entirely of Know- 
Nothings. Even Mr. Burlingame has been accused 
of speaking, in one of his late lectures, iu the 
mildest possible terms of slavery. The American 
party is a colluvies omnium gentium, and is likely to 
“id its Capua in office. 

"Wendell Phillips delivered the fourth of the 
lectures on slavery last Thursday evening. He 
had a crowded house, and was received with great 
applause. His lecture was the most eloquent that 
we have had this season, even the slave-lninfers 
confessing that, in the articles of style and finish, 
it was not to be beaten; but they consider that 
such a man should not be a “ fanatic! ” If be would 
only come out on the “ law and order ” side, he 
might be anything, even district attorney, and get 
indictments found against other people, instead of 
being indicted himself. AH they think of, in 
connection with talent, is its power to get office 
for the man who possesses it. As for any of its 
high uses, and the obligations of those having it 
to do the work of God for the benefit of man, they 
are as competent to understand them as a gang of 
Bushmen to comprehend the writings of Dante. 
Mr. Phillips analyzed the elements of the slave 
power, and showed that the remedy for the evil 
that exists is in our own hands. He was at times 
very caustic, and his action, when he expressed a 
desire for a glass of water, that he might rinse his 
mouth after having mentioned the Lorings aud 
the Curtises, was altogether indescribable. The ; 
remark of one of onr evening papers, that few of I 
those who heard Mr. Phillips sympathized with 
him on many points, is altogether incorrect. 
Thanks to the repeal of the compromise of 1820 
and to the arrest of Burns, there is a very different 
- here now from what there- 

■ nOBtOU C'oUYnr rUlrnUn tiim, 


virtuous young women, that they might be de¬ 
bauched by force, or in tearing little sucking 
babies from their mother’s breasts, to be sold— 
where, and to whom, God only knows-—we would 
have repelled it as the veriestjibel that ever was 
perpetrated. But, alas! the National Guards— 
National ?—God forbid—showed that they were 
infinitely below the point we had thought poor, 
weak humanity could reach. 

But we turn from the contemplation of 
subject with a sickened heart, earnestly asking, 
“ How long, O Lord, shall such, things be?”— 
Ghicago Tribune. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Correspondence of the Evening Post, 

Boston, December 23, 1854. 

The Atlas has published, for the benefit of the 
Know-Nothings, the law of the State against the, 
taking of extra-judicial oaths, and clearly proves 
that the new legislature will be composed of men 
who will have to take an oath in flat contradiction 
to that which they have taken as members of the 
lodges. Their position will certainly be a most 
singular one, swearing to uphold the laws of the 
State in their capacity of senators or representa- J 
tives, or as members of the executive branch of j 
the government, while owing their places to! 
having violated one of those very laws! This 1 
“ the supposition that they administer oaths i_ 
lodges, of which no positive proof has yet been 
adduced, though every one believes that they do. 
It is among the ruthours of the day, that the next 
—' in of the legislature will not be allowed to 

_rer two months, as it is the intention of the 

Know-Nothings to cut and dry all the business in 
the lodges, and rush it through the Senate and 
House with telegraphic speed. Such action would 
he called “flat Ponerv” if it were to nroeeed 


;r it. 
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TRIFLES AND CONSEQUENCE. 




its of darkness tell us truths; 

— ionest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consquenee.—S hakspeart:. 

As is sometimes done in the pulpit, so, 
perhaps, we may do in this other place, say s 
thing of the connection in which the text stands. 
An insurrection had broken out in Scotland during 
the reign of Duncan; and scarcely was this quelled, 
when an invasion from the Danes succeeded, to be 
driven baek by the unwearied champions of their 
country and king. Of the valiant and victorious 
leaders, Macbeth is preeminent. By the death of | 
Sinel, he has just become thane of Glamis; by the 
treachery of the thane of Cawdor, degrading him 
and dooming him to death, he succeeds to his state 
and title. Before he is apprised of this latter 
honour, passing, with his companion Banquo, 
a blasted heath, he meets three withered forms, 
wildly attired, savage,,unearthly, looking as might 
befit women whose humanity was darkened and 
distorted by league with infernal powers, who, 
first to himself, then to his friend, pronounce their 
threefold prophetic hail. They proclaim Macbeth 
thane of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, higher than 
both, destined to be king hereafter. They pro¬ 
claim Banquo less and greater, never king, but 
father of kings. The witches vanish from sight 
of the chieftains; the bewitching words will not 
follow from souls over which the snare has been 
thrown. From the secret and dark hags they 
bewildered wonder, until they meet 
other chieftains, and Macbeth receives from the 
king his new dignity, hailed as thane of Cawdor. 
Speedy confirmation of the promise which has] 
come to his heart! In the annunciation by the | 
witches of his new dignities, 


Amidst the wild and ambitions musings which 
begin to district Macbeth, Banquo, not untouched 
himself, speaks the words of mingled astonishment 
and admonition, whichat once suggest how strange 
these things are, and declare how many times dark¬ 
ness can put on light, falsehood can utter truth, 
and showy promises .may betray us to dark issues. 

N eed the parallels be suggested ? Our Republic 
has had triumphs enough over hostile powers; and 
each new victory has deepened the intoxication of I 
ambitious pride, and prepared the roused spirit for 
any promise which may be sent forth out of, the 
dim future. Nor has promise failed. There 
heaths more barren, blasted with heavier eu 
scarred by deeper thunder, than ever Macbeth 
traversed, stretching along the course which 
country has pursued, stretching along the course 
which it seems now determined to run with 
checked speed to the summit of its supposed mani¬ 
fest destiny. We have grown so falsely wis 
to dismiss, not the withered witches only, but the 
living supernal powers, from our practical belief: 
the less have we accepted the spirits of dark- 
winning us by delusive truths ; none the less 
have we taken the instruments which they give 
to achieve the seeming good destined to work o 
harm; none the less have we dreamed to be honest 
those trifles of outward prosperity, of warlike 
prowess, of wide extension, by which the demon 
is betraying us to the deepest consequence of sin, 
that abysmal gulph into whicb unwary steps are 
forever sinking, but from which, once down, they 
find it such a weary, sometimes hopeless toil to 
come up. When, O-people, will ye be wise? 
Macbeth America! The promise to thine 
may be kept. As step by step thou bast rim, 


-so by larger strides thou mayest mount higher. 
Thy power, greater than imperial, has already 
grasped regions almost literally immense, may 
grasp other regions still, continent and island, and 
boast them apportions of the grand fabric which 
thou wouldst rear, under the name of liberty, to 
thy pride of dominion. What then? Every en¬ 
gine of evil recoils upon itself. The cunning of 
selfishness comes back to plague the inventor. 
The airy dagger which leads thee to each new 
Duncan, its handle no longer toward the hand, 
but its point and edge toward the heart, pierces 
at last; no shadow, but hard substanee ; no phan¬ 
tom, but sharp and girding metal. Believe 
the partial truths with which Falsehood lures thee 
to greatness and ruin; hear rather the voice which 
service. 


A soulless Empire is ; but a splendid trifle; the 
true soul is always an imperial energy of God. 

We might spread out the thought into a longer ] 
sermon, and close it with, universal applications. 
There is, however, only one of these applications] 
which we propose now. The voices of the old 
withered, witchery have sounded out again in the 
ears of our proud and frenzied Republic. South- 
side views Of slavery are.reminding us again of I 
the words, which have been growing obsolete j 
under other influences, telling us of the comforts 
and advantages of slavery. Some of us, forsooth, 
have not enjoyed the privilege of reading the little 
book which has now come to soothe our agitations. 
Even such, however, can hardly fail to have had 
the whole before us in anticipation. When did 
begin to hear of the beneficence which ordained 
the coming of Africans to this continent ?---of the 
beautiful relations, personal and domestic, into 
which they have been introduced by the arrange¬ 
ment?—of the care and kindness with which they 
vatched over in health and in sickness?—of I 
their easy labours, their bountiful supplies of pro- j 
vision, their songs and dances and frolics, their 
light tasks by day, their quiet rest by night? If ] 
husbands and wives are separated, why, they 
come together and live aware all the time of the 
liability, and, when severed, will be suffered, if not 
eneouiaged, to contract new marriages. If pun¬ 
ished) to be sure, they deserve it; and if punish- ] 
ment be too severe, yet this is fault of the indivi¬ 
dual,-not of the system; slavery is not the less 
Christian because now and then it is abused. Ei 
the best things are exposed to corruption. And 
then, only consider, they were heathen ; they have 
become, or at least had opportunity to become, 
Christian. They never heard the Gospel in 
Africa; preachers, masters, mistresses, declare it 
to them in America. They knew nothing of the 
Church in their ancient home; how,many 
baptized in their new abodes! How many sit, 
by themselves, or even by their masters, at the 
table, or kneel at the altar! They pray, they 
sing, they exhort,, they preach, they rejoice 
worship now, they hope for immortal worship 
heaven. No weird Sisters wind up their charm 
with such fide words, then wait to hail the tyrant 
with empty cheer and deceitful truths. No mid¬ 
night hags there, but ladies and gentlemen, gay 
and grave, laic and clerical, returned travellers 
sojourners, thousands who have spent their three 
months or their three years, or most of their lives, 
the midst of slavery, so know what we can only 
guess, and are fit to disabuse us of errors and pre¬ 
judices into which our ignorance has misled us; 

ignorance, aided, perhaps, by our infidelity 
and our lrrelxgion. 

Every one is aware that the dark personage 
who used to be pictured with horns and cloven 
foot and serpent tail has dropped these unseemly 
appendages in our days; life head is smooth, 

someUmea ptrlislied ; lira feet are well-made tint! 
elegantly dressed; nothing appears on his back 1 
but the fine broadcloth, in front but the reverend 
or eheerliil face and the graceful form, He wages | 
no war with God ; the name of Christ falls sweetly j 
from his tongue; he is able to meet with the 
Church, sometimes, it is said, finding a seat not far 
from the pulpit, now and then, it has been 
whispered, having something to do with the prayer 
and the sermon. The change goes far. The 
American Macbeth does not meet witches amidst 
thunder on a dreary heath, themselves of a piece 
with the dreariness and savagery, thin, wasted, 
frightful forms. They are in the Senate Chamber 
the parlour, in all respectable places and 
panies, so nicely arrayed, and of such fine aspect 
and speech and manner, that the heroic victim 
never once dreams of anything fantastical, much 
less of any blasts from hell coming in these 
heaven. All hail, America! thou breaker of the 
sceptres which tyrants wield. All hail, America! 
thou vanquisher of all foes. All hail, America 
thou ruler of the continent, before whom all na 
tioDs shall ’do homage. Nothing comes in the 
prophecy of peace, but this everlasting gratnla- 
tion. None but the tew despised, outcast voiees 
exclaim, Woe to thee, America! a scej 
grievous than thou hast broken is wielded by 
thine own despotic hand. Woe to thee, America!! 
the foes to thy true peace are the false friends; 
whom thou boldest to thy bosom. Woe to thee, 
America! thy dominion shall perish: the shout 
which has resounded the destruction of other op¬ 
pressive powers shall burst forth over thee, Baby¬ 
lon is fallen, is fallen ! One other burden is lifted 
off from the great heart of humanity. 

This prophetic warning they will not hear. 
The folse, greeting they welcome and are rapt 
withal. They confirm it by those smooth enticing 
words which palliate or bless their slavery. Really, 
what are these words? Cunning apologies for 
obvious sin; boastful excuses of obtrusive pride 
painted wrappers covering and decorating, not 
the mummy, but the rotten, infected, pestilential 
corpse. If we granted the assertions to be true 
to the letter, they are simply just such truth as the 
devil ia always ready to speak, a less and collateral! 
truth to build up a great and essential lie. We 
meddle not with Divine ordination in human sins; 
we would strive to remove the sins. We meddle 
not with the beauty which human affections 
draw to the worst relations ; we would supplant | 
bad relations by good. We meddle not with the 
kindlier offices of service or of eare; we would 
open the way for unlimited kindness in all the 
offices of men. We do not think it worth the 
While to measure the precise quantities of cruelty 
of tenderness among the masters : we want 
simply to elevate the slave into the freedom which 
shall neither expose him to the one nor insult Ms, 
manhood by the other. We do not inquire pre¬ 
cisely how much or how little Christianity may 
have done to bless the victim; we wish him to be 
received and treated according to the spirit and 
the principles of Christianity. We ask that the 1 
masters may confess the Divine Humanity in their 
slaves; that the Republic ffiay begin to apply the | 
doctrines which it proclaims to the men whom it j 
enthrals; and that the slaves, however virtuous 
or happy even in their depression, may rise to 
greater heights of virtue and excellence, through 
withdrawment of the restraints by which they are 
now fettered and pressed down. We war with 
slavery, not with its appendages alone; we war 
for Freedom, not for comfort only or for so much 
good as can grow even amidst the incumbrances 
of slavery. We would present no side issues ; 1 
why should we be assailed by evasions ? Slavery 
or Freedom, that is the sole point, the single alter¬ 
native. The despotism of men or the law of the 
Father—which shall we live to support*? . • j 
For ourselves, we do not doubt the worst which i 
can be ascribed to slavery as matter of actual fact j 
and occurrence ; but the question of this or that] 


enormity we can readily drop as of small moment, 
knowing that the single word slavery contains in 
itself the sentence of its own unqualified and ever¬ 
lasting condemnation, and that the nation or the 
who tolerates- this bears therein the burden 
which sooner or later reveals its weight in the 
with-which it falls. This, as cause of evil, 
prolific and portentous ; this, as fact in society, is] 
mCnstrous and infernal; this, in the consequence 
to which it leads inevitably, is of deepest import 
and issue. Compared with it, other evils are but! 
as fractions and parcels, of which this is sum; 
brought into relations with it as a deed of 
as a moral development of human selfishness and 
pride and lust—all alleged advantages, if real, not 
existing from it, but existing in spite of it, are but 
trifles with which Evil is betraying us to destruc- 


came to a totally opposite conclusion. He belie 
that it would be a great advantage to the coloi 
if cotton, as well as sugar, was cultivated. M 
benevolent persons of his acquaintance had Id 
hampered with difficulties ou the subject of en 
cipation. He was ready to prove to such pers 


THE (LONDON) ANTI-SLA VERZ CONFERENCE. 


In the (London) Empire of Saturday the 2d inst., 
e find a long report of the Anti-Slavery Confer¬ 
ee which met at the London Tavern on the 
Wednesday and Thursday preceding. The meet¬ 
ing was called under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign A. S. Society, but seems not to have been 
governed by- the narrow and bigoted spirit which 
has so often characterized the meetings of that 
Society. Ou the contrary, the most racy and 
tertainiug part of the proceedings of this Confer¬ 
ence seems to have been a discussion on the rela¬ 
tion of the British and Foreign Society to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and particularly 
a speech of Parker Pillsbury’s on that subject. 
Mr. Pillsbury, as we all know, is not apt to with¬ 
hold counsel or rebuke Where he thinks oocasion 
calls for it, and we fancy that some of the older 
members of the British and Foreign Soeiety must 
have been astonished at his freedom of speech. 
Mr. Chamerovzow, the new Secretary of the So- 
cietyj however, in the course of the debate, re¬ 
marked, that “ no resolution condemning - 
presenting the American Society had eve 
knowledge, appeared on the minutes of the Com¬ 
mittee ; and that they were animated by a desire 
to receive all Abolitionists to their platform and 
fellowship.” If this may be considered 
eial pledge oi amity aud good feeling it will he 
cordially responded to, we are sure, by all Aboli¬ 
tionists of the old school, if, at the same time, the 
allusion to the absence of condemnatory resolu¬ 
tions from the minutes of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Society may he considered 
a pledge that the inimical spirit which has char¬ 
acterized it in past times no longer exists. 

The Conference was in session for two days, and 
at the opening on Wednesday morning among 
those on the platform were Samuel Gurney, Esq. 
(who was called to the chair), Major-General 
Thompson, Messrs. Joseph Sturge, Joseph Cooper, 
Henry Sterry, Duncan McLaren (late Lord Pro¬ 
vost of Edinburg), G. W. Alexander, Charles Gil¬ 
pin, Josiah Forster, Blihu Burritt, Stephen Bourue 
(late a stipendiary magistrate in Demerara), J. T. 
Price (Neath), George Thompson (Editor of the 
Empire), B. B. Wiffin (Woburn), Parker Pillsbury 
(of Boston, Mass.), Victor Schcelcher (late mem¬ 
ber of the French National Assembly), John 
Cropper (Liverpool), Dr. Hodgkin, F. C. Adams 
(of the city of Washington, United States), F. 
Wheeler and W. Tatham (Rochester), L. A. Cha¬ 
merovzow, W. Farmer and F. W. Chesson ; and the 
Revs. J. Andrews (of Jamaica), 5Tbos. Henderson 
(of Demerara), — Cornish (of Jamaica), James 
Sherman, J. H. Hinton, M.A., Edward Mathews 
(of Wisconsin), Dr. Burns, Dr. Carlisle, W. Tyler, 
H. Richard, D. Thomas, Dr. Massie, John Kennedy, 
C. Stovel, W. James (Bristol), H. Solly (Bristol), 
J. Woodwark (Southampton), and F. Bishop 
(Liverpool). The following places were repre¬ 
sented by delegates, viz.: Loudon, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Woroestet, Rochdale, Rochester, 
Oxford, Coggeshall, Croydon, Southampton, Wo¬ 
burn, Jamaica, Brighton, Colchester, Swansea, 
Banbury, Laighton, Woolwich, Washington, U. S; 
Massachusetts, U. S., and Wakefield. 

The first Resolution, and the debate to which it 
gave rise, took a wide view of the Slavery ques¬ 
tion the world over, and the dnty thereon of 
British Abolitionists. The speakers Seem to have 
all been animated by a warm zeal, and 
the necessity of greater exertion among them¬ 
selves. The next resolution referred to West India | 
Emancipation, aud we copy a portion of the 
debate that followed, because it gives some strik¬ 
ing facts on that subject. 

Mr. Cornish, in the course of a long and able 
speech, mainly animadverted upon the “ truck ” 
aud “contract ” systems, and the introduction of 
free immigrants, as exercising a very injurious 
influence upon the physical and moral condition 
of the free labourers of the West India Islands. 
He paid a high tribute to the character of the 
negroes of those islands, and declared that they 
— a most industrious Class ; but he asked, what 


has the commercial question to do with the right 
or the wrong of slavery ? As well might one ask 
what is the value of virtue, or the worth of justice. 
One out of every six of the coloured population 
■were members of Christian churches, and none 
were admitted without the most rigid test of their 
qualification. The Baptist Missionary Society 
found that, at the present time, ail the money 
that they had ever spent in the West Indies was 
from those represented in chapels, school-houses, 
and other religions property built by coloured 
communicants in Baptist churches. The great 
treadmill erected at, or near Port Maria, under 
the apprehension that emancipation would en¬ 
gender a vast amount of crime among the blacks, 
had never been used, and he had not heard during 
his long residence among them of one of their 1 
number breaking into a house at night. Indeed, 
their vices were of quite a venial character. 
Black men occupied pulpits, black men filled im¬ 
portant posts in the press, and they even took 
their places as legislators in the House of Assembly. 
The speaker concluded by an eloquent denunci¬ 
ation of the doctrine that man can hold property 


in m 


The Rev. Mr. Henderson, of British Guiana, 
seconded the resolution. He referred to the gi¬ 
gantic evils which slavery must necessarily create 
among the enslaved population, many of which 
must still cling to them, even at the end of sixteen 
years’ possession of their rights, hut he believed, 
from practical knowledge, that where justice is 
done to, the free-labourer lie generally becomes a 
respectable man, and a good member of society. 
He referred to various laws existing in British 
Guiana (among others, to the masters’ and ser¬ 
vants’ act), which he believed exercised a demo¬ 
ralising influence upon the negro population. 
The speaker read copious extracts from the most 
recent reports of several magistrates residing in 
the colony, in confirmation of his statement that 
the coloured people were rapidly advancing inj 
civilization; These documents particularly re¬ 
ferred to their increasing regard for education, 
and the great progress which habits of temperance 
had made amongst them. 

T reply to a question put by the Chairman, 
Henderson stated that, to his owu know¬ 
ledge the property of careful and judicious 
planters had greatly increased in value ~ 

passing of the Act of Emancipation. 

The Chairman thought this information impor-1 
tant, as the British public were continually hear¬ 
ing of the adversity to which property in the West 
Indies was subjected. A relative of his (a Cap¬ 
tain Weston) had recently gone to an estate in.; 
Jamaica, which he found in, a very deplorable 
state, but a personal examination of the Cause 
soon assured him that, by the adoption of practi- j 
cable improvements, it would pay a fair profit and 
become a valuable jiroperty. He did not think 
the Anti-Slavery Soeiety could do better service 
than to lay snob facts before the world. He com 
sidered a clear, distinct, and forcible history of j 
the commercial question highly important to the 
success of the cause. 

Mr. Joseph Spurge spoke of the impossibility 
of commercial success in the West Indies, while j 
there were so many non-resident planters. He 
regarded it as a gratifying fact that three-fifths of| 
the heads of coloured families in Jai 
holders of freehold property. 

Mr. Cornish referred to the great waste of 
sugar, both hefdre and after its shipment. He 
considered the almost exclusive cultivation of 
sugar, the exclusion of other indigenous products, 
as having greatly retarded the progress of the 
colonies. 

Mr. S. Bodrne (late stipendiary magistrate in 
Demerara) said that he formed the acquaintance I 
of Mr. Joseph John Gurney when he visited the 
West Indies. Mr. Gurney asked him whether 
slave labour was as cheap as free labour. At 
that time he was almost ready to reply in the, 
affirmative, hut o& making searching inqqjfy, be 


-1. That by properly draining 
lore canes would be produci 


the land, one-tl 


would improve the general health, 
also attract fresh capitalists to the colonies. 
That the introduction of a more simple maehii 
(such as he had placed on view, in another pat 
the building), would double the quantity of su 
produced. 4. By the suitable industrial educa 
of the labourers. He suggested that the con 
ence should appoint a sub-committee to consi 
the subject. 

The Rev. W. James, of Bristol, remarked t 
he had conversed with gentlemen connected v 
the West Indies, who had complained that 
negroes would not work. He wished some in 

ation on this point. 

Mr. Bourne replied that he never knew of 
deficiency in the labour market when a auffic 
remuneration was offered. 

The Chairman asked if the negro would w 
properly for stipulated wages ? 

Mr. Bodrne replied in the affirmative. 

A conversation ensued, in which Mr. Chamei 

>w, Mr. Woodwark and Mr. Joseph Clark t 

Mr. Chamerovzow stated that the substauc 
the numerous letters that he had received fi 
the West Indies on the subject, was to the^f 
that there was no indisposition to work ejti 
part of the coloured population, and tbat'w 
they refused to do so, it was almost invariably 
fault of the planter. 

Mr. George Thompson earnestly recommei 
every member of the conference to peruse 
Davy’s recently published work on “ Slai 
before and after Emancipation,” which contai 
the results of a very extensive personal inqi 
on the subject which had been considered by 
conference, and furnished a most valuable b 
of evidence to all Abolitionists. 

At the next session, the subject of Emaneipai 

l the French West Indies came up under a r 
lution, which called to his feet M. Yietor Sel 
eher, a member of, the late National Assefiibl; 
France, a consistent republican, who, by his < 
determination and energy, carried the Ac! 
Emancipation in spite of the lukewarmnesi 
and the opposition of others who were a 
ciated with him in the short-lived administra; 
of the late French Republic. He was recei 
with great enthusiasm by the Conference at 
London Tavern. The brief report of his speec 
as follows: 

M. Schcelcher reviewed the state of pu 
opinion in France on the slave question prio 
the revolution of 1848. One of the first act; 
the Provisional Government (which he she 
ever consider it an honour to have been associi 
with) was the abolition of slavery in the Fro 
colonies. They abolished it without trarujJ 
and in so doing the planters themselves had 
dared that the Government had acted wisely, 
proof of this he quoted from various colonial m 
papers. With regard to the insurrection of neg 
at Martinique, that took placo before the Ac 
Emancipation had taken effect; in fact, that 
a result of the revolution at home. He dre 
rather gloomy picture of the present state oi 
; colonies under the Empire. Slavery had been 
ever abolished in the colonies by the decrei 
the Republic, but much injustice was still pe 
tuated. The governor of Gaudaloupe had 
missed the Attorney-General, and driven a 
the bishops, because they refused to make t 
high offiees subservient to compulsory lab 
Pride of caste, he thought, was an evil which t 
the longest time to cure. It is because the 
blacks have had the impudence to say, “Am I 
as much as you?” that these difficulties 1 
arisen. But there is order now in the Antilie 
there is 7n Paris. Any negro is liable to bi 
rested on the highway if he have not a pass; 
for which he is obliged to pay. The educatio 
the blacks is snbjeeted to equally obnoxious ri 
lations. He spoke of the evils of free immigrai 
connected with which there are always the t 
of slavery. But he found consolation in the 
that the destiny of evil is to he temporary, of g 
to be everlasting. He referred to the staten 
that the European republican leaders had ag 
to overlook American slavery. It could not !>■ 
He, for one, as a Republican, believed that sla 1 
is nowhere so great a shame as in a republic, 
denounced, in terms of strong indignation, 
slavery of the United States, hut believed tha; 
American Abolitionists would yet overthow 
its last stronghold. M. Schoricher’s address 
frequently interrupted by the plaudits of 
meeting. In Teply to a question, M. Sehcel 
stated that 120,000,000 francs had been par 
compensation to the slaveholders by the Fr 
Government. 

The next Resolutions in order refer to 
Cuban Slave Trade and to the extinction of 
trade in Brazil. 


lit !i. [ 


The snbject seems to have 1 
thoroughly discussed, and many interesting f 
were stated, which would not, perhaps, be ne’ 
the American reader. We are compelled, at 
rate, to omit the discussion of these resolut 
of room, and that we may give, in exit 
that which followed on the anti-slavery causi 
this country, to which we have already refer 
It is briefer than we wish it were, but evidei 
gives the spirit of the debate. 

The Rev. James Shennan offered a resolu 
deprecating American slavery, reprobating 
conduct of those American ministers who defer 
or apologized for it, and calling upon the ehur 
in this kingdom to protest against it; comm 
ing those American churches which are faithfi 
the slave’s cause to fraternal regard ; eulogi; 
the whole conduct of anti-slavery member 
Congress, and finally expressing cordial symp: 
with the Abolitionists of America generally, 
their fidelity and the uncompromising perse 
ance with which they had pursued their purj 
After several speeches on the topics sugge 
by the resolution, 

The Rev. Francis Bishop, of Liverpool, str 
that it was with much pain that he rose to pro] 
an addendum to the resolution, which might es 
opposition. He observed that the anti-slai 
Senators were alluded to in the resolutioi 
terms of deserved eulogy; but there are o 
"'."" "'ho are not specially named, who were the 
in the great struggle for freedom, and 
could have laboured as they had done 
they not possessed nndying faith in justice, to 
and God. He referred to the American A 
Slavery Society. He proposed that the nam 
that Society, together with that of the Amo 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, should be 
bodied in the resolution. He did not wish to e 
into the question, but was prepared to prog 
necessary, that the most grievous injustic^* 
been done to the members of the America ’ 
Slavery Society in this country. 

The Rev. W. James, of Bristol, j 
proposal. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge implored his friends no 
press their amendment. He thought that the 
solution as it stood was sufficiently broad 
comprehensive, and that harmony would bes 
preserved by the mention of no particular soei 
Mr. McLaren, being appealed to, ohjectee 
the proposed addendum on the ground of his q 
ranee of the character of the various Amer 
Anti-Slavery Societies, and of the fact that 
resolution included all Abolitionists. 

The Rev. W. James maintained the catholi 
of the anti-slavery platform ; and was at a los 
m 1 rstm 1 hy the committee should object 
recognition of the services of the most impor! 
Anti-Slavery Soeiety in America. 

The Rev. S: R. Ward was satisfied with 
resolution, because he considered that the phr 
“ the Abolitionists generally,” included the A 
rican and foreign Societies to which he belonj 
The Rev. F. Bishop said that he had propi 
. l addition to the resolution . because he had s 
it stated in print that the British and Fori 
Anti-Slavery Society had repudiated the Am 
can Anti-Slavery Society, on the false gronm 
its infidelity. 

Mr. George Thompson paid a glowing trib 
of respect to the American Anti-Slavery Soeii 
Originally he was in favour of a distinct ment 
of it in the resolution, hut, taking into aceo 
various circumstances, he was disposed not 
press the point at the present time, if he co 
understand that the committee intended for 
future to reject no one whom the slave does 
reject. If he could do this, he would suggest 
Mr. Bishop the withdrawal of his amendmiq^. 
After a few words from Mr. Josiah FoRmi 1 * 
Mr. BisHOP’said he would withdraw his 
ent if he had some satisfactory assurance’fi 
the committee. 

Mr. Chamerovzow declared that no resolu! 
condemning or misrepresenting the American 
eiety had ever, to his knowledge, appeared on 
minutes of the committee; and that they w 
animated by a desire to receive all Abolition 
to their platforms and fellowship. 

Mr. Bishop then withdrew his amendment. 
Mr. Parker Pillsbury, of Boston, deliverei 
speech of great eloquence and power, 
greatly regret our inability to give more thai 
mere sketch of his remarks. He severely anim 
verted on the past course of the British and! 
reign A. S. Society in reference to the Amern 
Society. He denounced Mr. John Scohle, t 
charged him with having sought to blast and 
blacken the character of "Win. Lloyd Garris 
aad associates. He nest reviewed the jpregr 


of Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, 
the Tract Sooiety and the Sunday School Union. ^ 
The report at this point is very brief, but the 
Rev. James Vincent, of Cincinnati, Ohio, seems j 
to have “ divided the word of truth,” with regard 
to these societies, with great skill and faithfulness. , 
After the passage of several other resolutions, g 
upon free produce, the raising of cotton in the j 
J7est Indies, the fugitives in Canada, British t 
floured seamen in the United States, and one ^ 
rfiomorializing the Sultan of Turkey on Turkish ( 
slavery, the Conference terminated. 


Jot 0itt §0sttm tetsptont hunts or a P pi ai 

- think it was th 

Ml '- Philli PS’« ' 

of the Reason— He narro wly eseapeth preaching— He boast- lordly dish.” 1 
eth of liis prescience and telleth of Mayor Smith’s Election ' y 
—He apatiteth evil of dignities and of the Sima Brigade- years ago, that 
1-y at NqJ’iqr Tlie Devil to Pyy'-Aflbetatiqnef would be CTOWd 


of the Slave Power since 1820; exposed the cor- ther. The law of Con gress requires that the panel 
rupt state of American politics at the present be taken from the entire State; hut the Judges 
time ; expressed his belief that the political or- havin g >wit h great judgment, repealed this law and 
gamzations against slavery were useles; and that , r , , . \ * , . , 

the true motto for Abolitionists to adopt is that authorized the Marshal to select such towns as he 
of “No Union with Slaveholders.” He criticised, may think best, the administration of justice is, 
at great length, the proceedings of the deputation obviously, much affected thereby. By calling 
of Friends to the United States, and declared that , _ , +f%wrria .. , . BOA , 

a large number of American “Friends” were onI y 011 Hunker tcwns wbloh ale blessed Wlth 
false to the slave. He illustrated the latter National Selectmen, it is clear that a trustworthy 
charge by several facts of which he was personally selection may he approximately arrived at. Per- 
cognisant Referring to the religious bodies of h nobetter arrangement can be made, until the 
America, he characterized the course pursued by T . .... ... 

the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Judiciary shall have succeeded in entirely abolish- 
Missions as having been grossly profligate and ing those obstacles to National Justice, the greater 
wicked. He accused it of having systematically and lesser juries 

SS^SSSk InS *■ Hale gave a very fine lecture last Thurs- 

Mr. Pillshui'y’s charges against the various reli- da ? week ’ on tbe <l uestion of tbe ia wMcb 
gious bodies of this country led to a debate par- he P resented the fanatloal side of that ^ es « on - 
ticularly on the position of the American Board * be ™e bt re f eat town “ New 

of Foreign Missions, the American Bible Society, ^gland, merely that people may see what can 
the Tract Society and the Sunday School Union. be saulm behalf of thatalmostobsoMemsitu- 
. . f .. . , . , ,, tion. Last week Wendell Phillips took his turn 

The report at this point is very hnef, but the . ,, _ _ t, . 

^ _ 1 TT . ' , • p at before the audience gathered by the Anti-Slavery 

Rev. James Vincent, of Cincinnati, Ohio, seems T , n ... m m , 

, . „ 9 _ ’ , Lecture Committee. The great Tremont Temple 

to have divided the word of truth,” with regard was u ag m ^ Md and a ^ 

to these societies, with great skill and faithfulness. fuller The sigM of guch an audienoe waB a 
After the passage of several other resolutions, speotaole in itself . And to hear its sileme wiien 
upon free produce, the raising of cotton in the Mr Phillips analolnized tJle beart of Boston and 
Jjiest Indies, the. fugitives in Canada, British nse d Mr. Webster and Mr. Everett as subjects for 
floured seamen in the United States, and one d i sseo tion, and held up Commissioners Loring and 
memorializing the Sultan of Turkey on Turkish CuTtia ag monstl . osities of the morMd ailatomy 
slavery, the Conference terminated. growing out of such a diseaed state of the pub¬ 

lic heart, I say, the silence interrupted only by 
JOT m §0Sto Cflmsptet bursts of applause, was something to listen to. I 

~- think it was the Cream —la crime la crime —of 

Thf AimvmsNT — 1 The CorrSpoSS’vivetli the compliments ^i'- Phillips’s eloquence, and served up “in a 
of theSteieon—He narrowly escapeth preaching—He boast- lordly dish.” Who would have believed it ten 
eth of his prescience and telleth of Mayor Smito’s Election ' J ... . .. . 

—He speaketh evil of dignities and of the Sims Brigade— years ago, that one^of the largest halls in Boston 
:: would be crowded, luirlit alter niglit, with people 

law—scornful Dogs and Dirty Buddiugs—Tho Real and eager to hear a course of Antbglavery Lectures,' 
morel: at three dollars a ticket, and the tickets bearing 
He disserteth on tim Triali i>y jnry—And ahoweth the a premium in the market! And this great multi- 
.Indgomade hetterraonts thereof—Mr. Hale’s Leetoro 1 .... . . „ 

thereon—Mr. i lniiips’s ditto—what Boston paid to listen tude listening patiently to hear the chiefest pets 
% -AnM-^ vyy at Boston Bazaar- of Bogton held up to public BCOrI1) and the Consti- 

Boston Dec. 25 1854. t tution and the Union cursed and denounced as a 
A Jimmy Christmas to ye both! And’a many! Covenant with Death and an Agreement with 
It is not over merry here this morning, as far as Hen ! Surely, the Abolitionists have not laboured 
the weather goes. The walking is most fiendish altogether in vain. 

and the avalanches from the housetops would put The Anti-Slavery Bazaar is in the full tide of 
those of the mere Alps to the blush. However, success. The hall in Winter Street, though not 
we will be as merry as we honestly may under the so well proportioned and sightly in itself as the 
circumstances of the day and of the country—-and one used of late years in School Street, has the 
of the world, we might add, if it he not getting off more important virtue of size enough to enable 
the platform. But it does seem rather premature the Bazaar to deploy into line and to show its 
to be rejoicing over the birthday of the Prince entire strength. To he sure, all the rexnforce- 
fil Peace, when America is engaged as her main ments had not arrived from the Allies in the Bri- 
t vission in keeping guard over a natiou of captives tish Islands ; hut the display from France and the 
grinding in chains, and all Europe is busy either Continent made an admirable show, and we ex¬ 
in cutting each other’s throats or getting ready pect the rest in season to take the place that the 
for that fraternal duty, and all in the most pious attacks on the tables have left vacant. The attend- 
and devotional frame of mind ! However, the ance has been very large, and the receipts for 
world is but semi-civilized yet, aud it must work the first week more than on any previous occasion, 
out its own civilization as well as its own salva- for the sal “ e number of days. But you will have 
tion, through much tribulation. And it must reject all the particulars up to a later hour than I have 
those who are sent to civilize or save it, if, indeed, knowledge of. Aud I must stop or lose the post, 
true civilization be anything more than another . .. D * T - 

word for true Christianity. But I must take care, „ . 7T~Z , . 

or I shall he preaching a Christmas sermon, instead Jttftlt OTX COtWSJjffttirtpt. 

of writing a letter. Anmial Import8 of win0 ^TtJnitod stat eB -(j U aUty of 

I wrote to you last when the nomination of the car M*Hv» Wmes-Jntetaperanoo in Europe—Effects ot 
Know-Nothings for Mayor had not transpired. nad/totjiis aty—Trial ofArrismthe Toi^edcTEi ^ 

My prophetic soul told me but too true when she Cincinnati, Dec. 15, 1854. 

foretold that their choice would fall on Mayor The consumption of Wine in the United States, 
Smith. It was not done without causing trouble though not by any means as general as in Europe, 
in the camp, and a large defection at the polls, amounts in the aggregate to a large sum. The 
Had the Whigs made as strong a rally as they imports of this article since 1850 have amounted 
might have done, the disgrace of putting the city to from six to seven millions of dollars annually, 
again into the hands of that mountebank would of which probably three-fourths are of the wines, 
have been spared it. Not that she deserved any- of France. The total amount of our native wines 
thing better ; but, in such a case as this, one as given in the last two Census returns, shows that 
would have been content had she been treated but little has as yet been done, comparatively, 
b -ttei* than Bhe deserved. But the Whigs were so towards supplying the demand by a home produe- 
d sheartened by the licking they ‘got at the State tion. The Census of 1840 gave 124,000 gallons as 
Election, that they had not the spirit to offer the amount of native wine made iu one year. That 
what resistance they could, and which would have of 1850 gave 221, 249 which included 60,718 gal- 
ben effectual. Even as it was, Dr. Smith’s vote Ions made in California and New Mexico, which 
w is short of that G ov. Gardner by some thousands, had been added to our uew Territory in the intef- 
a id short even of his own, last year; by several vening period. This leaves 160,631 gallons for 
hundreds. There are enough, however, of the the portion covered by the returns of 1850, indi- 
gonuine Know-Nothings and Care-Nothings to put eating again of only 36,000. This is no doubt 
hi m through, with some twelve hundred votes to below the truth, and since 1850 the production of 
spare. But it is likely that it was the Sims Bri- wine has increased so rapidly in this vicinity, that 
g.ide or the Burns Guard, that really decided the Ohio alone will have made more in either of the 
day. Of course, they all voted fortheir Benefac- last two years than the whole Union did in 1850. 
tor, in the hope that he might open to them fresh « is claimed by the producers of our native 
fields of glory and of pay. And, as he, in effect, wines that their general use as a beverage would 
stated his intention of doing so, without regard drive out of the market the imported .wines, most 
.to any little obstacles of Law or Constitution in of which are strongly alcoholic or adulterated, 
the way, in a speech he made to his friends on the and diminish greatly the use of ardent spirits, and 
evening of the Election, it is not unlikely that thus promote efficiently the cause of Temperance, 
they will have their reward. Will Boston ever It is said that in the rural wine districts of Ger- 
be able to clear out the Mayor’s Room so that any many, France, Italy and Spain where all classes 
gentleman can be prevailed on to venture into it ? of the people drink wine in the place of coffee and 
A new Hercules must be hunted up first. ’ tea, drunkenness is a vice almost unknown, and 

And talking of the Sims Brigade, it is said that the native wines of this country are similar to the 
that there was some very comical coquetting on light wines of the Rhine and France, and quite as 
the part of some of them, when President Pierce, pure. By care in the selection of the fruit, and in 
like an honest man, as he is, sent them on their the process of making the wine, and its subsequent 
wages for their day’s work last May. They ac- management, an article is now made unrivalled 
tually made believe that they didn’t mean to by the European wines for delivery, richness and 
take it! Probably, they thought that so exalted parity. It is claimed that we can make as good 
a day’s sport, and the opportunity of showing wines in this country as can be made in any other, 
their coek’s-tails and gingerbread stripes was re- an ^ a * as f° w P r i° es - 

ward enough, and that it was hardly right to have A* to the quality of the wines made in this 
that and pay too. But you will be glad to learn, vicinity, there can be no doubt of their- superiority 
that no authentic intelligence has been received f° tbe S rea f er P aril °f what is sold and used as 
that this Self-denying Ordinance became a law wine among us, most of it miserably adulterated 
unto any of their members. There is good reason or hi S u y intoxicating. So far as such stuff may 
i,o believe that they manfully resisted their be superseded by the native wines, the change 
scruples as nice and unnecessary, and come to the would be for the better. In this connection, how- 
conclusion that glory was none the less glorious ever > several P oiats a ™e *® consideration, 
for being gilded with a little of Uncle Sam’s coined We must call in question the assertion that the 
money. It is not apprehended that any of them wine countries of Europe are really as temperate 
came within that .category of Natural History as represented. It is true that travellers in Europe 
spoken of in the proverb, and showed themselves from this country and England have repeatedly 
“scornful dogs that are too proud to eat dirty borne their testimony to the non-prevalence of 
puddings.” Nature was too strong for them, drunkenness in wine-growing countries. Dr.Dur- j 
■ Their instincts led them to the true accomplish- bin makes statements to this effect, as also does 1 
ment of the conditions of their existence. As Rev. Mr. Thompson, of New York, who was in j 
hey were not too proud to do the dirty work that Europe a year or two since. Both of these gentle- j 
beamed the puddings, there was no earthly (and men are intelligent observers and decided Tem-! 
certainly no heavenly) reason why they shouldn’t perance men. On this subject, however, there is a! 
eat ’em. >So, they gobbled them up, and licked diversity of testimony, and admitting the fact of 
their hungry chaps, watering for more. By the there being less open and flagrant intoxication in ] 
way, I heard the other day, on what I was assured Europe, the habitual use of wine may be as dele- i 
was good authority, that the real officers who were terious in its effects on the physical constitution 
out on that black day were most profoundly sen- and the morals of the people iu the end. On this 
sible of the disgraceful nature of the service re- side of the question we have the testimony of Mr. 
quired of them, and deeply mortified at. having Hillard in his “ Six Months in Italy,” which may 
to render it, while the Brummagem militiamen well lead us to doubt whether the wines of Europe 
thought it a fine thing! Such is the difference are as harmless as we have been told. Mr. Hil- 
between the real thing and the sham! Whatever lard says: 

we may think of the profession of arms as a busi- “ In regard to temperance, I am inclined to 
ness, it cannot be denied that it does cultivate a think.that the inhabitants of Southern Italy, and 
’ . . ■ .. _ , ,. ot the Wine-growing countries generally, enjoy a 

nicety ni the sense of personal honour, which it reputation somewhat beyond their deserts. If it 


would be well for those who ludicrously ape its I 
clothes and air to try to put on with them. 

You will have seen that justice has at last over¬ 
taken Mr. - Wendell Phillips for his part iu the 
Faneuil Hall Treason. We were apprehensive 1 
that he might escape, and have the vigilance of 
Judge Curtis and of Attorney Halletito thank 


“In regard tp temperance, I am inclined to 
thinkvthat the inhabitants of Southern Italy, and 
of the Wine-growing countries generally, enjoy a 
reputation somewhat beyond their deserts. If it 
is true that it is very rare to see a man absolutely 
drunk, it is not uncommon to see those who have 
drunk .more than is good for them. But even 
where excess is avoided the constant use of wine 
in considerable quantities is unfavourable both to 
health and good morals; to health, from the febrile 
and inflammatory state of the system to which it 
| leads, and to good morals from the irritability of 
temper and quarrelsome spirit which it induces. 


for the prospect of his condign punishment, as If the proportion of the cases of stabbing brought 
well as for that of his confederates in that crime, to the Roman hospitals, which occur in or near the 
Tir , , __ wme-sbops, could be known. £ have no question 

We do not understand m these parts, why Mr. that it W ould furnish a strong fact wherewith to 
George R. Russell who presided on that nefarious point the exhortations of a temperance lecturer, 
occasion, and Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who read the There is an added temptation to drink abundantly 
UesnlntiniiH -ire not included in our Black List of wine > from the nature . of the usual food of the 
’ ' common people. This being principally vegetable, 

"We National Patriots will be looking after Mr. does not, especially in cold weather, supply the 
‘ Attorney, if he he thus slothful in well-doing, waste of nervous energy, but leaves, even when 
^ But as it is said there are seven more indictments the; appetite % satisfied, a certain dull and inde- 
,i -i , -| , i „ ,, finable craving, like being filled but not fed. 

than have yet appeared, we will yet hope for the wiae ralieves t % 8 seaBe gf l atneas and ene rtness 
best. It is supposed, that as Attorney Hallett. by the momentary glow and fillip it gives to the 
having a Grand Jury after his own heart (a bro- languid blood ; but the relief thus derived is like 

ther-in-Iaw of Judge Curtis being (one of them), tbe a t °* t b °rns and there is thus 

h ‘ h constant inducement to repeat and increase the 

will have Faneuil Hall presented as a Nuisance, remedy. If the common people of Rome and its 
and abated summarily. If they would only neighbourhood could eat more meat and would 
utterly destroy it without first removing the Ten drink less wine, there is little question that their 
. ... . .. , health and morals would be the better for the 

Acre Picture of Mr. Webster and his entire content- cban g e ;j 

porary generation, which now disgraces its walls, Mr T Hillard’s testimony is corroborated by that 
the incidental blessmg would go far towards recon- of Mr G diEtiQguished Amerioan nove l- 

cilingusto the mam action. The peat superiority }st _ ^ one of his work he 
of this Grand Jury over the last one, which made „ p came to Europe under the impression that 
fun of this solemn business, has led to some conside- there was more drunkenness among us than in any 


ration of the way in which those bodies are got tpgq. I ptbsr country, England, perhaps, excepted* AI 


residence of six months in Paris changed my views 
entirely. You will judge of my surprise when I 
first saw a platoon of the royal guard, literally a 
whole platoon, staggering drunk, within plain view . 
of their master. From this time I became more 
observant, and not a day passed that I did not see 1 
men, and even women, in the same situation in the i 
open streets. Usually, when the fact was men¬ 
tioned to Americans, they expressed surprise. . 
They were too much amused with other sights to regard 
thie,' and then they had come abroad with different ■ 
notions, and it is easier to float in the current of j 
popular opinion, than to stem it. In two or three 
instances, I have taken the unbelievers with me 
into the streets, where I have never failed to con- ' 
vinca them ot their mistake, in the course of an : 
hour. On one occasion a party of four of us went , 
out with this object, and we passed thirteen , 
drunken men, during a walk of an hour. Many 
of them Were so far gone as to be totally unable : 
to walk. I once saw three men literally wallowing 
in the gutter before my window, a degree of . 
beastly degradation I never witnessed in any , 
other country. By all I can learn there never was 
a time vr hen. drunkards did not abound in Frame. The ' 
official reports show 16,000 cases of .females arrest¬ 
ed for drunkenness in Paris during one year.” I % 

A late traveller, writing from Smyrna, thus 1 
speaks of the drunkenness of that wine country: 

“ In the Island of Malta, where common Sicily 
wine is plentiful and cheap, the most disastrous 
effects are produced by the use of it. One poor 
man, a soldier, I attended in prison, and afterwards 
to the gallows, to which he was condemned, for . 
shooting a sergeant dead, in a fit of intoxication, 
occasioned by drinking wine. In the vicinity of 
the wine shops, which abound in Smyrna, you will 
witness painful evidence of hard drinking ; nor is \ 
| it uncommon to hear of a fierce encounter which . 
terminates in assassination.” 

The author of “ Parisian Sights,” published by 
the Harpers, furnishes incidentally testimony to 
the same purport. The facts given by these 
authors are conclusive evidence that men will 
become intoxicated by the use of wine, and whe¬ 
ther intemperance is as prevalent in wine coun¬ 
tries as in England or the United States, where 
ardent spirits aud malt liquors are more gene¬ 
rally used is a question of secondary importance. 

The fact that wine has everywhere produced in¬ 
toxication, from the days of Noah to the present; 
that we are often warned against its use by the 
sacred writers; that we have the testimony of 
Patriarchs and Prophets as to its demoralizing 
effects at a period when the art of distillation was 
unknown; that it no w, as in ancient days, produces 
“ woe, sorrows, babblings, contentions) wounds, 
without cause, redness of eyes,” and all the attend¬ 
ant evils of intemperance, is enough to condemn its 
use as a beverage. 

Say what you may about the purity of our nar 
tive wines, their being the pure guice of the grape, 
&c., it cannot be denied that nearly all the wines 
used heretofore have contained more or less of the 
intoxieating principle. It is almost impossible to 
procure an article free from alcohol, and Mi*. 
Longworth’s “ sparkling Catawba,” by his own' 
account, contains it. And then if American wines 
come into general use there is no certainty that 
they will be kept as pure as those Mr. L. and his 1 
friends are producing. The same men who import 
alcoholic wine, and adulterate so great a part of 1 
the brandies and wines now sold will do the same 
with native wines when it becomes their interest 
to do so. The truth is, those who drink these, 
liquors in this country will not be satisfied with 
the weak wines of France, or the “ still ” wine of 
Mr. Longworth, hut will continue to demand some¬ 
thing more exciting and in accordance with the 
habits they have been accustomed to. I can see 
no safety, therefore, nor any hopes of the extirpa¬ 
tion of intemperance save in adhering to the good 
total abstinence principle, prohibiting as a beve¬ 
rage any and everything that intoxicates. I might 
drink nothing but the purest wines and feel no bad 
effects, but others most certainly would take my 
example as a justification for drinking an article a 
little stronger only, and others plead both examples 
to excuse them in the use of something stronger 
still, and thus there would be no limits to the 
common use of wines of the most intoxicating 
properties. If all kinds of wine bat the “ jmbl*o 
juice of the grape ” were prohibited by law, there 
might be more safety in indulging in the pure arti 
cle, but even then, it would, I fear, he impossible 
to prevent adulterations or alcoholic wines being 
made by all kinds of ingenious evasions of the 
law. The only safe path for Temperance men is 
to proscribe wine along with all other kinds of 
intoxicating beverages. 

Financial affairs in this city are still in a dis¬ 
ordered state, and the prospect for two or three 
weeks to come are gloomy enough. Only one of 
the Private Bankers who stopped payment a 
month ago has resumed ; currency is scarce ; dis¬ 
counts at any rate hard to be obtained; a general 
want of confidence prevalent, and this at a season 
when our taxes have to be paid, and large pur¬ 
chases of hogs made. The usual fall rise in the 
River, which we expect by the middle of Novem¬ 
ber, if not before, has not taken place ; we have, 
had a little rain which only gave us a rise of 
about two feet, and the water is too low to per¬ 
mit shipments of pork and flour. These things 
have conspired to produce a great pressure in the 
money-market, and our principal factories and 
foundries have been obliged to stop entirely, or 
turn off a large number of hands. A more 
gloomy time has not been known here since 1837, 
and there is no reason to expect it to change much 
for the better until a general rise in the Western 
waters, which would give an impulse to every 
branch of trade, and relieve us greatly, even with¬ 
out the resumption of payments by our hanks. 
The quantity of produce waiting here for ship¬ 
ment is immense, and designed for such markets 
that the Railroads now completed do not answer 
the purposes of transportation. 

The trial of Arrison for the murder of Allison 
and his wife, by means of a Torpedo, or “ Infernal 
Machine,” in June last, is in progress here this 
week, and excites great interest—more so perhaps: 
than any other trial that has occurred here. The 
Court-room is crowded during the trial by an 
eager audience. Arrison was arrested in Iowa 
about a month ago, and was detected by the acci¬ 
dental opening of ajetter directed to his brother 
in this city under a feigned name. 

Yours truly, r. 

Woodworth’s Youth Cabinet. D. A. Wood 
worth, New York — January. This excellent little 
Periodical with this No. enters upon the tenth 
year of its publication ; we hope, therefore, that 
it has the sustaining circulation which it certainly 
deserves. It is a most excellent thing to put in 
the hands of children, as its editor clearly under¬ 
stand^. their wants, and their tastes, and answers 
them most judiciously, in combining in his pages 
instruction with amusement. The publisher 
promises that the present number, which is ex¬ 
cellent in its letter-press and its illustrations, shall 
even be improved upon as the year grows older. 
The only fault that will be found with it, probably, 
is, that it should contain a portrait of Barnum and 
an extract from his work, which, though harmless 
enough in itself, may be construed into an ap¬ 
proval of a Life, which, however successful it has 
been, and however amusing in its course, is, after 
all, nothing but the life of a clever charlatan and 
an unscrupulous adventurer. 

Anthony Burns. —-The Boston Telegraph has 
positive information that Burns has been sold by 
Suttle to a North Carolina negro-trader for $700, 
and that a condition of the sale was that he 
should not he sold to go North. Suttle, it will be 
remembered, had been offered, both in Boston and 
Virginia, $1,400 for Burns, andhad refused, though 
he had previously promised to accept that sum. 
We very much doubt if such a fellow as this Sut¬ 
tle would sacrifice $700, from mere love of 
revenge ; that difference, perhaps, has been made 
up to him by other parties on the ground that it 
was a point of Southern honour that Burns should 
never be redeemed from bondage. So Burns, 
whose rendition Mayor Smith secured, was, pro¬ 
bably, sent off to the South-west, to he worked 
upon a sugar plantation, about the same time that 
. Boston reejeetod. {Smith for Mayor. 


DEATH OF ESTHER MOORE 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, held Deo. 14th, 1854, the following 
resolutions were offered by Mary Grew, and unani¬ 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That, in the death of Esther Moore, 
the anti-slavery cause has lost one of ifs truest and 
most earnest advocates, and our coloured popu¬ 
lation a warm-hearted and self-sacrificing friend. 

Resolved, That this Society, while it mourns 
over the death of one who assisted in its: organi¬ 
zation, and filled, for many years, its presidential 
office, rejoices in the blessed memory of the de¬ 
parted, whose ear was ever open to the cry of tife 
fugitive slave, and whose long life of devotion to 
the cause of human freedom admonishes us to do 
with our might What oar hands find to do . in be¬ 
half of the slaye, and of our oppressed coloured 
brethren. . 


one of the most indefatigable traducers of all 
anti-slavery people, and one of the most unscru¬ 
pulous and fast friends of the negro-drivers, that 
the North has ever produced, gives the following 
notice of Wendell Phillips's Lecture in Boston, 
last week. Of course, the Courier would condemn 


praise should he wrung from one who, to serve the 
cause of tyranny, would rival even Dr. Dewey 
himself: 

The Anti-Slavbuy Lectures. —The Tremont 
Temple, usually so full during this course, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity on Thursday night. 
Wendell Phillips was the orator of the evening. 
His subject was the character and extent of the 
Anti-Slavery feeling m Now England, and never 
were the splendid abilities of this most accom¬ 
plished and able fanatic more amply displayed 
than on that occasion. Sentiments the most re¬ 
pugnant to the feelings of every patriot, aud to 
those of nine-tenths of even the Abolitionists 
themselves, were absolutely applauded when 
clothed in the graceful and magnificent dietion of 
the anti-slavery Cicero. No pen can describe the 
gross injustice of the matter, or the exquisite feli¬ 
city of the manner with and in which the charac¬ 
ters of Webster, Everett, Judge Curtis and Mr. 
Commissioner Loring were held up to the hatred 
and contempt of the vast audience. Topics of 
the most odious character—topics which an ordi¬ 
nary man would have been hissed and pelted for 
alluding to—topics, such as the dissolution of the 
Union and the {destruction of the Constitution— 
were dwelt upon with such unparalleled force and 
beauty, that disapprobation of the subject was 
lost and overwhelmed in admiration of the man. 
When he said that “ he would he had a tumbler of 
water to rinse his mouth,” after mentioning the 
names of Judge Curtis and Mr. Commissioner 
Loring—when he intimated that Massachusetts 
should have treated Mr. Everett as Kentucky 
treated Mat. Ward—when he spoke of a “ Yankee 
with moderate abilities, which nature had doubled 
by omitting to put a conscience into him,” and 
said that he need not mention the name of Caleb 
Cushing, when he compared Dr. Gardiner Spring 
of 1850 with Dr. Gardiner Spring of 1790, and 
wished the latter back if the Union were destroyed 
in getting him—the vast hall rang again and 
again to rounds of enthusiastic applause. Truly 
there has been a great change since 1850, but 
great as it is, it is insufficient to explain the favour 
with which the Abolition orator was received by 
an audience such as is seldom collected even in 
this city. It was the lecture of the course thus far, 
and can be exceeded only by Wendell Phillips 
himself. 

A St. Louis Correspondent of the Evening 
Post says, that Missouri has never lost half so 
many slaves as since the passage of Douglas’s 
KanSas-Nebraska bill. They have been running 
off, he says, by dozens, their escape encouraged 
and secured by the growing feeling of estrange¬ 
ment. He adds, and his testimony as that of a 
resident in a slave State is important: 

1 “ Besides all this, it is quite probable Kansas 

will becoffie a slave State, unless judicially pre¬ 
vented. Whatever may he proclaimed by timid 
demagogues, this will be most injudicious for the 
interests of Missouri. Our chief city is the ap¬ 
propriate mart for that vast country westward. 
The city and southern part of the State will teem 
with manufactories, and abounds in most valuable 
minerals, particularly lead, iron and copper. Ima¬ 
gine the diflferenoe between tbe trade of Kansas, 
free, with a numerous white’population, with vil¬ 
lages, schools, churches, small farms and rail¬ 
roads ; and Kansas, slave, a black population in 
shanties, consuming a few yards of jean, a straw 
hat, and one pair of shoes per annum, widely 
scattered neighbours, no school-house except in 
towns, parishes of thirty miles square, and no 
railroads but by the exertion of government! 
Such are the two propositions; It is the merest 
fustian, and so intelligent men understand it, to 
talk about “ surrounding our State with a cordon 
of Abolitionists.” For well nigh a thousand 
miles of border we have for a long time been sub¬ 
jected to precisely the same danger, and with not 
half the loss that has taken place since that nulli- 
fier let loose the dogs of agitation again. The 
prosperity of Missouri is not identified with slavery 
and it is against nature to make it so. It is both 
a climate and a soil to be inhabited by white men, 
not black. We want capital, artizans, manufac¬ 
turing population and skill, and plenty of white 
farmers. With these elements we might drive 
every Mack over the border to-day, and be richer 
to-morrow than we were yesterday. 

“Yet we find Atchison, an ill-hred, drinking 
politician, staying away from his place in the 
Senate to lay your New York pipe in Kansas, that 
is, to export a forced and transient emigration to 
violate the ballot-box, and defeat or obscure the 
popular sovereignty of which so much has been 
said. He is one of the numerous class of our day 
who will take a posterior infamy for a present 
notoriety. One good result has attended' his 
swindle, however. He is displaced from that chair 
in the Senate which he dishonoured.” 

New York Anti Slavery Lectures.— In spite 
of the muddy condition of the streets, and the 
misty state of the atmosphere on Tuesday even¬ 
ing, Cassius M. Clay, Esq., was greeted by a 
large audience at the Tabernacle. He spoke, 
without notes, for one hour and a half, with his 
accustomed earnestness aud force, and, judging 
from the hearty applause elicited by his remarks 
at various points, and the three enthusiastic 
cheers which, at the call of ex-Alderman Murphy, 
were given at the close, the impression he made 
upon the assembly was all that could have been 
expected or wished. The Tribune's sketch of the 
Lecture will he found in another part of this 
paper. 

The next lecturer is the Rev. Henry W. Bel¬ 
lows, whose subject will he “The Pro-Slavery 
Testimony of the Northern Conscience, Cross- 
questioned.” We feel sure that he will treat his 
subject with great ability, and in such a way as 
will leave no room for doubt that he is intel¬ 
ligently and earnestly devoted to the cause of 
freedom and humanity. 

The (London) Empire. —We have received a 
No. of The Empire, announcing the connection 
therewith of Geo. Thompson as editor and pro¬ 
prietor. We hoped tp have given Mr. Thompson’s 
salutatory address to his readers, bat mast for 
want of room, defer it to another week. The 
Empire compares favourably with the best of the 
London weeklies, and is full of most interesting 
and useful matter. Its motto is 1 “ Not the Cause of 
Faction or of Party, but of every man in Britain,” 
and none who know Geo. Thompson will doubt 
that it will he faithful to it. 

Rhode Island State Convention.— A State 
Anti-Slavery Convention will he held in the city 
of Providence, on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 
10 and 11. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and several 
other distinguished friends and advocates pf the 
anti-slavery cause, will be present. Further par¬ 
ticulars next week. 

Anecdote oe Mr. Choate.—A t the trial of 
the last salvage case of the bark Missouri, at Boston, 
last week, the case in which a part of the cargo was 
embezzled by the masters of the two vessels on the 
coast of Snmmatra, one of the masters was examined 
as a witness, and disclosed the plan of embezzlement, 
and stated the inducements that were offered to him 
by the other master. He said that he objected at first 
and told his comrade they would he found out, and 
convicted, but was overborne by the assurance given 
him. Mr. Choate cross-examined him strictly and 
particularly as to what the inducements and assurances 
wer„e. The witness had the appearance of holding 
hack a little, but at last he said: “ Well, Sir, he told 
me that if we were found out, he could get Mr. Choate 
to defend us, and he would get us off if we were 
caught with the money in our boots." It was not five 
minutes, nor ten minutes that it required to bring the 
audience back to a sober countenance. The counsel 
on the other side paid a tribute, In his closing argu¬ 
ment, to the genius of Mr. Choate, the fame of which, 
extending to the antipodes, was relied upon as stronger 
than the law and the evidence .—£vmng Post, 


It is said that General Sam Houston was 
baptized by immersion some time last month, at 
Independence, Texas. 

Martin Koszta, whose protection from Austrian 
power by Capt. Ingraham, at Smyrna, caused such a 
fluttering among the diplomatists last winter, was 
married on Tuesday last to a lady in Chicago, where 


eachest), inscribed in chalk upon tne lid of an M. T. 
ea-chest, and rendered thus: 

Tu Doces—Two Doses. 

Thou Teachest—Thou Tea-chest.—Bast. Cour. 
Another Slave Stampede. —Since last Sun- 
lay, information has beeu given in our city, of the 


The Maine Law—What Progress it has 
Made.— The rise and progress of laws, in various 
States, prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks, is 
briefly exhibited by the following abstract: 

1851— Passed by the Legislature of Maine. 

1852— Passed by the Legislature of Minnesota. 

“ —Passed by the Legislature of Rhode Isiand. 

“ —Passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

“ —Ratified by the people of Minnesota. 

“ —Passed by the Legislature of Vermont. 

1853— Passed by the Legislature of Michigan. 

“ —Ratified by the people of Vermont. 

“ —Ratified by the people of Michigan. 

“ —Its submission to the people pronounced un¬ 
constitutional by the Supreme Court in 
Minnesota. 

“ —Pronounced unconstitutional by the D.S. Su¬ 
preme Court in Rhode Island. 

“• —State Supreme Court equally divided in Michi- 

1854— Pronounced unconstitutional in Massachusetts. 
“ —Passed by Legislature of New York. 

“ —Vetoed by Governor. 

“ —Passed by one branch of Legislature of New 


STo traces have as yet been discovered of the fugitives, 
rhey are evidently under the hands of most skilful 
guides.—St. Poms Democrat, Nov. 30. 

More Emancipation. — Five little negroes, 
lelonging to the editor of the North Carolina Stand- 
ird, were burned to death in the kitchen on his plan- 
;ation, in Richmond County, on the evening of the 
1th inst. It seems the little “ chattels ” were left in 
iharge of a nurse, who went off and left them, when 
he building was consumed, together with the chil- , 
Iren. The editor appears to feel his loss very sen- , 
iibly—it probably amounts to $500! J 

Caught Him.—S ome days ago we mentioned ! 


The Weather.—F rom all quarters we have 
ecounta of excessive cold, hut St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
ears the palm as yet. On Wednesday morning the 
lermometev there stood at 36 degrees below zero, 
tagor comes next, where the mercury sank to 30 
egrees. In this city, early Thursday morning, it 
larked 2 degrees below—the coldest here—but rose 
onsiderahly during the forenoon. In Roxbnry it was 


Hew Copper Coin.—T he new cent pieces will 
be issued from t)ie Mint in the course of a few days; 
They are considerably smaller than the old cent pieces, 
and form a really beautiful and attractive copper coin. 
On one side is the head of Liberty, and the thirteen 
stars being omitted, the surface is plain and polished. 
The reverse is the same in design as the old cent, but 
brighter and much more finished. There is a certain 
amount of alloy mixed with the copper, and the per¬ 
fection of the die gives to the coin a finish and elegance 
that has never heretofore been attained in our copper 
coinage. The new coin will be universally welcomed 
as a needed and ereditableimprovement.— Pennsylva- 
nicm,l6th. 

What an Intelligent Southerner Thinks. 
—A letter received in this city from a leading lawyer 
and one of the largest slaveholders in Kentucky, has 
the following significant postscript : 

“ Where is the Northern spirit ? Is Kansas to be a 
slave State? Can it be that the North will tamely 
submit ? That a single man should be returned from 
the North, who favours the Nebraska iniquity is to 
me inexplicable.” 

While an intelligent slaveholder entertains senti¬ 
ments like these, we hope a Northern newspaper may 
be allowed to repeat them, without being invidiously 


“ —Passed by one branch of Legislature of Mary- 

“ —Passed by Legislature, but two branches fail to 
agree in Pennsylvania. 

“ —Passed by Legislature of Ohio. 

“ —Voted for by people of Wisconsin. 

“ —Pronounced unconstitutional iu Ohio. 

“ —Passed in modified form by Legislature of 


It will be observed that, it has passed the legisla¬ 
tives of seven States and a territory. It has fallen, 
ihrongh legislative disagreement, in four. It has been 
submitted to the people, and ratified by them, in four, 
it has nowhere been repealed by the legislature, 
though it has been four times set aside by the judi- 
3iary, and in one re-enacted in a modified form. 

It will probably be the subject of discussion iu the 


T HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE.-Daily, 

*6; SKsn-WEEKiv, *3; Weekly, $2. Always in Advance. 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE commences its XlVth annual 

circulation (116,000) larger than wlrevS'liefoTe accord^ 
to any general newspaper whatever. This circulation has 
been gradually and laboriously attaSned by concentrating 
upon The Tribune the best efforts of many editors and cor¬ 
respondents and by a greater Eberality of outlay in each 
department than was probably ever before risked on any 
journal. It has been attained not by sailing smoothly in 
the current of Opinion before the wind and basking in'the 
smiles of majorities, but by an earnest, fearless devotion to 
Truth and Progress as above all partisan exigencies, all 
temporary interests, all momentary ffluaions of popularity 
and success. Its thorough advocacy of Temperance and 
Liquor Prohibition, ef Justice to the despised and down¬ 
trodden, and of the equal and inalienable Rights of the Hu¬ 
man Race, irrespective of Sex or Creed or Colour, have from 
tune to time repelled many sunshine friends, whose preju¬ 
dices or seeming interests were thereby cohtravened, but 
have combined to form a character which it will endeavour 
we"feelthat Tw Utah'* * f rth' 0 ” among i ourni ) 18 wllicl i 
The leading ideas to which The TriSe^dCTS^.’ay 
be briefly set forth as follows: 1, Fiumom, to do whatevel 
is essentially right—not alone for white Americans or 
Anglo-Saxons, or Caucasians even—not for one Race to de¬ 


adult rational human being. This Freedom is rightfullj- 
absolute m the broad domain of Opinion, and involves the 
equal aud imperative right to Political Franchises; 2, Order 
or the necessary right of the legally indicated majority to 
interdict m the sphere of Action all practices which it deems 
demoralizing, therefore prejudicial to the common weal; 3, 
BEMMCKreE, or the wisdom and policy of employing the re¬ 
sources and creditof the community to accomplish works 
of general and unqnestioned utility to which individual 

their direct income the outlay required for their construc¬ 
tion; 4, Indvsirial DEVELorMEsr, as the corner-stone of a 
true and benignant National Policy, counting the naturali¬ 
zation of a new and valuable art or product of the soil as 
more important than the acquisition of a fresh province or 
island, and equally within the legitimate sphere of National 
concern and National effort; 5, Peace, as a vital condition 
of true Progress, to he cherished by the most airxious assi¬ 
duous study to proffer as readily as we are prone to require 
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News of tho Day, with Editorial comments thereon We 
have reliable Correspondents in each quarter of the globe, 
and m nearly all the principal cities of Europe and America, 


The Tribune contains reliable reports of the Markets. Our 
Cattle Market reports alone are worth more than the price 
of toe paper to those who are engaged in raising and selling 

No paper involving so great an expense as our Weekly and 
Semi-Weekly could be afforded at the price of these sheets 
exeept in connection with a Daily, nor could our Daily he 
sustained at its price without the aid of our Country edi¬ 
tions. Large as our circulation is, it would involve us in 
ruinous loss but for the receipts for Advertising. We be- 


j reading public. We offer no premiums for subscribers, 
apt none to take it by gambling prospects of winning 
ms or mansions in a lottery in which tickets are furnished 
its patrons, employ no travelling agents to importune 
>ple into taking it, and waste none of our room in dunning 


e allowed to repeat them, without being invidiously 
barged with “ Abolition ’’ by snch an unbaked news- 
apor as the New York Express.—Boston Atlas. 

Our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. B. Meriam, 
as been to see the President at Washington, with a 
iew to forward that most laudable project, an expe- 
ition for the relief of Dr. Kane and his gallant com- 
any of Arctic explorers. Mr. Meriam has taken 
inner with the President, and gives an account oi.it 
n The Journal of Commerce, as follows: 

“ When the company were seated at the table, the 
’resident humbly supplicated the blessings of Heaven, 
nd it was gratifying to witness this act of devotion ia 
he Chief Magistrate of a Republic that enjoys in 


the blessings of a kind Providence, 
to be assured that Gen. Pierce 
it person, but it is difficult to und 
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privately a devout person, but it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how the act of saying grace is any more appro¬ 
priate or gratifying to witness when performed at 
Washington, in the White-House, than the same act 
would he if done by Mr. Pierce as a village lawyer in 
New Hampshire. In his relations with Heaven, the 
President is certainly no more than any other man. 
Nor do we perceive how the fact that the country 
enjoys certain blessings—as well as certain serious 
afflictions, which Mr. Meriam does not mention— 
could add anything to tbe impressiveness or beauty of 
the President’s asking a blessing at table. If it was a 
religious service, no outward circumstance could en¬ 
hance its propriety; and it certainly is unfortunate to 
speak of it—as we are sure Mr. Meriam does uninten¬ 
tionally—as if it were mainly intended to produce a 
dramatic effect upon those present.— Tribune. 

Saintly Practices. — Some very amusing 
letters from Utah, says the Boston Post, have been 
recently written by new saints and published in the 
Chicago papers. One lately-acquired brother is in 
raptures with the insHtfittr u of polygamy. He has 
three wives; the latest, he says, which he "took 
three months ago, is from near Halnburg, Germany. 
She is larger than either Sarah Aun or Elizabeth (the 
name of my second wife), and, I say it without invidi¬ 
ousness or impropriety, is decidedly handsome. Her 
person is of good size, very round, full chest, bright 
flaxen hair, and a soft blue eye. She enters into the 
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own account, as I am well satisfied with those I now 
have; but if / should do so, it will be entirely out of re¬ 
gard for them. My daughter Louisa is engaged to be ‘ 
married to a man from Pennsylvania, who has already , 
a wife and three children.” 

More Constructive Treason. —Mr. Wendell 
Phillips was on Friday arraigned in the United States 
District Court, upon an indictment for participating in ; 
the Faneuil Hall meeting, and thus impeding the 
process of “delivering up” Anthony Burns. We 
have only to say Of this case what we have said of 
those preceding it—we believe it to be an unnecessary 
prosecution. No possible result of it can punish Mr. 
Phillips, even if he has been guilty of a violation of 


to assist the emigrant in his journeying-s and in the selec¬ 
tion of his elaim, as well as to afford to the general reader 
such information as is necessary to form a right conception 


of location, securing claim, 
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( bahly reach a sale of over Oms HoKmuiD Thousand Coras, 
it will he a valuable medium for advertising merchandise 
of every description, inventions for building houses, mills, 
and all kinds of domestic and agricultural machinery; as 
also books, newspapers and periodicals. 

A limited number of advertisements tom to® best houses 


ing a fresh reputation noi 
after. Mr. Phillips is a 
admirable speaker, and 


nd a higher fame hen 
xcellent lawyer, and a 


man nature. He may have committed grave errors, 
but society will forget them, when he comes to speak 
of liberty of speech, of freedom of discussion, of the 
wrongs of the slave and the rights of Massachusetts. 
It may well be asked if Mr. Attorney is wise in giving 


B ritish periodicals.—early 

COPIES SECURED., 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re-publish 
the following British Periodicals, ^viz.: 

1. The London Quarterly (Conservative). 


legislate wrong into right, or to make the people 
believe that resistance to tyranny is treason. A cer¬ 
tain something will save Mr. Phillips from all disgrace 
in this business, tor men will forget, his many errors, 
and remember him only as ■ the object of Executive 
wrath, as the persecuted of flunkeys, and the prose¬ 
cuted .of subordinate officials. —Boston Atlas. 

Agriculture in California.—A letter from 
San Francisco, dated Nov. 24,says: “There will be 
much less land in cultivation next year, than at any 


.intain themselves, except by specnli 


1. The Loydo.v Quarterly (Conservative). 

2. The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 

3. The North Bbitish Review (Free Church). 

4. The Westhinster Review (Liberal). 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory). ! 

The present critical state of European affairs will render 1 

hese publications unusually interesting during toe forth- l 
omihg year. They will occupy a middle ground between 
lastily written news-items, crude speculations aud flying 
umours of the daily Journal, and toe ponderous Tome of : 
he future historian, written after toe living interest and ' 
xcitement of toe great political events of toe time shall > 
lave passed away. It is to these Periedicals that readers i 
oust look lor the only really intelligibleand reliable Kistogr J 

stahShed Uteraryfscientiflc and'theologicS eharacter^we < 
11-ge them upon the consideration of the reading public. 1 
m- Arrangements are now permanently made for the i 
eSfpt of EARLY sheets from toe British Publishers, by . 
chick we are enabled to place all our reprints in the hands i 


L ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—1854. 

A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING 
IN EACH NUMBER. 

The Living Ago has been abundantly honoured by toe 
approbation of toe best judges; it has been pronounced to 


This work is made up of the elaborate and stately essays 
of the Edinburgh, Quarterly and other Reviews; aud Black¬ 
wood's noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Com¬ 
mentaries, highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of 
rural aud mountain scenery; and the contributions to Lite¬ 
rature, History, and Common Life, by tbe sagacious Spec¬ 
tator, the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athemeum, 
the busy and industrious Literary Gazette toe sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia the seber and respectable Chris¬ 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Military and 
Naval Reminiscences of the United Service, and with the 
best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fra¬ 
ser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's and Sporting Magazines, 
aud of Chambers’ admirable Journal. ' We do not consider 
it beneath ont dignity to borrow wit and wisdom from 
Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make use of 


and increase their wealth hy the increase in the value 
of iand. These hopes have not been fulfilled. Land 
for farming is worth no more than it was in '51, and 
all the farming done by hired men has not sufficed to 
support the ranch owners in style. Indeed, they have 
been lucky who have paid expenses at all. The past 
year has been so disastrous that the ‘gentlemen far¬ 
mers’have come to the conclusion that it is safer to 
let their land lie idle than to farm by hired men. 
From Santa Clara, Sonoma, Napa, Santa Rosa, Ala¬ 
meda and Contra Costa, the principal farming dis¬ 
tricts for the staple productions, the reports are, that 
one-third of the land in cnltivation last year will lie 
idle daring the coming season. There is a danger 
that we shall again have tp import flour and grain. 
The Native Californian ranch owners have ventured 
little, and lost little, by faming.” 

A Negro Execution in Virginia.—Y ester¬ 
day, between 11 and 12 o’clock, negro Washington, 
the slave of Mr. Thomas O. Burton, was put to death 
on the gallows, in a ravine a short distance north-east 
of the Poor House, precisely on the spot on which the 
two pirates, Clements and Reed, paid the penalty of 
their crimes about two years since. Negro Washing¬ 
ton, a few weeks ago, was found guilty, by the 
County Court of Henrico, of setting fire to a barn on 
the farm of Benjamin W- Green, six miles west of 
this city; and for this crime he was executed. He 
was taken to the gallows in a furniture wagon; and 
after a conversation about fifteen minutes with Mr. 
Hutchinson, Sheriff of Henrico county, the rope was 
attached to the cross-beam, the wagon moved off, and 
the wretched creature was launched from time into 

et No'clergy attended hia last moments, and the solemn 
affair was attended with but little ceremony. He went 
to the gallows in a labourer’s dress, of shirt, panta¬ 
loons, and a small old sharp-crowned white hat; and 
in these clothes, with the addition of a white hand¬ 
kerchief over his eyes, he was hanged. To the very 
last moment he persisted in declaring Ms innocence 
of the crime for which his life was to be taken. Five 
or six hundred persons, chiefly negroes, were present 
to witness the execution. The smallness of the gather¬ 
ing we regard as an evidence that executions have 
lost their novelty in this city. 

The criminal was a young and stout man of ginger 
bread complexion, and strongly marked with negro 
features, having a large month, thick lips, and a phy¬ 
siognomy indicative of great stupidity. It was evi¬ 
dent, from his looks and demeanour at the gallows, 
that he had not sufficient mind to comprehend and 
realize his awful situation. From the first to the last 
he exhibited not the slightest sensibility, but yielded 
to the awful penalty with as much coolness and com¬ 
posure as if assigned an ordinary duty of every-day 
1 life,— Richmond. Enguinr, Nov. 18. 


, Clubbing.—A discount ot twenty-live per cent, from the f 

above prices will be allowed to Clnhs ordering lam or more I 

conies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be Bent to one i 
address tor $9; four copies of the four Reviews and Black¬ 
wood for $30; and so on. 1 

Postage. —In all the principal cities and towns, these 
works will he delivered, through Agents, free of postage. 
When sent by mail, the postage to any part of the United 
States will b&bnttwenty-fmr cents a year for “Blackwood,” 
and but fourteen cents a year for each of toe Reviews. 

Remittances and communications should always he ad- i 
dressed,St., New York. 

N. B. L. S. Co. have recently published, and have now 
for sale, the “Farmer’s Guide,” hy Henry Stephens, of 
Edinburgh, and the late Prof. Norton, of Yale College, New 
Haven, complete in 2 vols., royal octavo, .Price, in muslin 

bl R3rt’iifsf work is not the old “ Book of the Farm,” lately 


rriHE AMERIOAN RICK—Fourth Volunn 

This illustrated comic weekly, published in the city < 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS NOT FORGOTTEN. 


were written for ns hy a lady who stands pre-eminent as a 
writer of Juvenile Literature, Mrs. Phiebb Harris Phblrs. 

HOME STORIES! 

And consists of too following hooks, elegantly illustrated 
from original designs by Billings: 


sent flee to every subscriber whose name shall be upon our 
mail book. Each yearly subscriber to The Pick will receive 
the double-sized Pictorial sheets for the Fourth of July and 
■ dmstmas, without charge. Each of these Pictorial sheets 
contains over 200 splendid designs. 

The subscription price to The Pick is $1, cash in advance: 
six copies, $5; Thirteen copies for $10. 

Letters must be addressed to JOSEPH A. SCOTTLLE, 
d30-lt No. 26 Ann Street, New York. 

J ” "UST PUBLISHED, and for sale—A Digest 

of the Laws of Pennsylvania relative to Banks, Savings 
In titutions, &c.. and to Bank Notes aud Paper Currency; 
with notes of Judicial Decisions and the Law ef Negotiable 
P per. By MORDECAI McKINNKY. Price $2. dl6-3m 

ANTED, $45,000 on Real Estate, ia 

amounts to suit lenders. Interest payable quar- 


ih during the month ot rsoveinuer, an e 
>y a lady of New Hampshire, entitled 


All orders addressed to the Publishers will be promptly 
responded to. JOHN P. JEWETT & CQ., Publishers, 
aXl-Bt No. Ill Washington Street, Boston. 

W ENDELL PHILLIPS.-An elegant 

Engraving (a striking likeness) of this gentleman 
for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 138 Nassau st. Price $1. 

W " TT.T.TATVf LLOYD GARRISON.—JU 

beautiful engraved Portrait of toe Pioneer of toe 


C OMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

pages, of this greatest work efi he age, has just been pub¬ 
lished hy CALVIN BLANCHARD, 82 Nassau street, New 
York. Price $2 50. For sale at this office. 'St. 

T HE Amerioan Fugitive in Europe: Sketches 

of Places and People Abroad. By Wm. Wells Brown. 


R EY. THEODORE PARKER. 

—An engraved Portrait (an excellent likeness) of this 
gentleman tor sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 133 Nassau 
street, Price $1. 








pstiltetw latent. 

- —„-th e children, are employed for'their whole time, 

PUBLIC nurseries in Europe, or HOMES FOR and some one 0 f the lady patrons makes beside 
infant children. a daily visit of inspection. The doors are open 

“ .. , for the reception of children under two years of 

Among the various methods which the practical age eal .]y morning till eight or nine at night, 
benevolence of the present day is employing for varying according to the season of the year, 
the removal of the various evils of society, one oi whenever the mothers wish to see or muse their 
the least ostentations, but not the least important, c bji dren driring the day, they are encouraged to 


the least ostentations, but not the least important, c bji dren during the day, they are encouraged to 
is the establishment of Public Nurseries, where do gQ> and at n j gb t tlley are obliged tocarrythem 
the children ol poor women who are obliged to bosne _ On Sundays and holidays the doors of the 
leave their homes for daily labour, may be received establishment are closed, as it is not intended to 
and taken care of during the usual hours of work. ^ awa y w ith family organizations, or to provide 
In Europe, under various names, these institu- an y f ar ther than is necessary, a substitute for mar 
tions have within a few years past been very ternal care . 


widely established, and every whei 


beneficial results. Men ot all nations, or all ren- ma j n iy me t by charitable contributions, but as it 
gions and of all classes in society, unite in the ; s considered better that the parents should con- 
approval of so beneficent an object, and although tribute something, a small charge is made for 
il, is but a few years since the first such nursery e y ery (j ay a child is received. In Paris this 
was opened, many hundreds are now known to be charge is four sous, or between three or four Ame- 
in successful operation. They were commenced r j can cea t s , in London it was three pence, or 
in Franc?, ten years ago, under the name ol about six cents (though probably it is now less), 


wounded soldiers and sailors in the Levant. 
"While we write, this deliberate, sensitive and 
highly-endowed young lady is already at her post, 
rendering the holiest of woman’s charities to the 
I sick, the dying and the convalescent. There is a 
heroism in dashing up the heights of Alma in 
defiance of death and all mortal opposition, and 
let all praise and honour be, as they are, bestowed 
upon it; but there is a quiet forecasting heroism 
and largeness of heart in this lady’s resolute ac¬ 
cumulation of the powers of consolation, and her 
devoted application of them, which rank as high, 
and are at least as pure, A sage few will no 
doubt condemn, sneer at, or pity an enthusiasm 
which to them seems eccentric or at best mis-” 
placed; but to the true heart of the country it 
will speak home, and be there felt, that there is 
not one of England’s proudest and purest daughters 
who at this moment stands oh so high a pinnacle 
as Florence Nightingale .—London Examiner. 


THE SNOW-SHOWER. 


Creches (the same word as our English cribs), aud j n Dresden it is one silver grotien, or about twi 
they have now in the various departments of that cents and in y ierma it ; g three kreutzers, oj 
empire, reached the number of about four hundred. a trifle less than three cents. This includes al 
They were soon copied in Belgium, where very eX p ense8) the washing, the nourishment, the atten 
^aturally their comparative importance was less tion, and often also the clothing needed by thi 
great, but where they have still been productive ; n f an t a . a less amount is charged to mother! 
ol mueh good. Denmark next followed the ex- w } u , nurS e their own children, 
ample of France, and in 1849 a Nursery was thus jt generally required that the children should 


-r--ir--—D~ : - r be healthy, and that they should have uccu vawi- 

the German States to introduce this novel charity, na ted before they are admitted to the nursery. A 
which it did under the name of Knppen, the Her- p by si c ian is generally upon the committee of 
man word, corresponding to Creches, aud one which management, but in cases of sickness, those who 
is always suggestive of the manager pi crib la are jjj are g enera p y removed elsewhere, lest the 
which the infant Jesus lay. This particular de- health of ot b ers ahou i d suffer . The hospitals for 
signation is not approved by every one, and the children which exist in many .European cities, are 
more formidable title of Saughngs-bewahr-anstal- f ar better places than the nurseries for those who 
ten, or Institutions for the care ot Nurslings, is by are unwe n. 

lhany preferred. The idea of these establishments Dr. fjelm, in "Vienna, gives the following as his 
was received with great favour in Vienna, and idea of a « Model Krippe ”: It should be under 
already eight of them have been opened m that the same roof with many Ubouung families, 
city alone. In Saxony others may be found at Th ere should be two rooms ; one for infante that 
Dresden and Leipsic. The free cities of Ham- are quite helpless, and the other for those which 
burgh and Frankfort have also engaged in this require less constant oversight. The employment 
benevolent enterprise and Prussia has made a of the motherg in turn a3 nurses under the super- 
commencement m Berlin. In London such rasti- i nten dence of one or more regular and trained 
tutions have been started under the name of pub- directors or matrons, should be encouraged as far 
lie nurseries. Toward the South of Europe they as posaib i e . The parents should be accustomed 


Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 
On the lake below thy gentle eyes; 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray. 
And dark and silent the water lies; 

And ont of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow; 

Flake after flake, 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 


formers, and caution them that their efforts at 
reform be confined to such measures as will not 
disturb those who. are in positions, of wealth and 
power, however they may have acquired them. 

Caius Genucius, twenty years after, made an 
attempt to secure justice for the plcbians, of which 
rank he was, but he was assassinated. Next 
Icilius, a tribune, determined to enter on the same 
course of reform. He claimed for the first time 
in Roman history, the privileges of summoning 
the Roman' Senate. After a severe contest he 
succeeded in procuring the passage of a law for 
the distribution of all the public land in the city 
which had been taken by fraud and built upon; 
but even this was to be paid for. The Aventine 
Hill was then distributed among the tribunes. 

The labours of Sextus Dentauis were next 
spoken of. He recited, in a speech that he made 
before the assembly, how he had served .in war 
forty years, had been in 125 battles, bad received 
forty-five wounds, all before and not one behind. 
He had received many honours 6f various kinds 
which he enumerated ; and yet he said, “ though 
he had spent so many years in the service of 
Rome* and his body was covered with scars, the 
broad and fertile lands which he had helped to 
win, were all possessed by the most shameless men 
in the State. Finally the patricians got up a 
foreign war, as the only way to “ crush out ’’ the 
agrarian spirit of the plebeians. Dentatus yield¬ 
ed, and engaged in the war with 800 men whom 


merely remarked, with her characteristic evasion, 
“ they are rare, as thou sayest; but if they are to 
be purchased in this land or in other countries, I 
know of few women likelier than thyself to procure 
thi m with case.” 

Her Royal Highness more plainly expressed 
her desire to purchase, some of those she now 
beheld. 

“I do not buy and sell,” answered Rachel 
Mills. 

“ Perhaps you will give me a pair ? ” persevered 
the Princess with a conciliating smile. 

“ Nay, verily,” replied Rachel, “ I have refused 
many friends; and that which I denied to my 
own kinswoman, Martha Ash, it becometh me 
nbt to grant to any. We have long had it to say 
that these birds belonged only to our house; and 
I can make no exception in thy favour.” This is 
a fact.— Sharp's London Magazine. 


WASHINGTON’S VISIT TO BOSTON. 


11, dropping swiftly or settling slow 
eet, and are still iii the depth below 
Flake after flake 


Come floating down downward in airy pi 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening 


nurseries. Toward the South of Europe they , 
y be found in Milan, and in Rome where his • 
iliness the Pope has expressed his gracious ap- 


e, as on tender wings they glide 
heir chilly birth-cloud, dim and g 
id in their fall, and, side by side, 


provalof their objects, and in the North they[ w jththe 


have entered the dominions of the Ozar, and are 
fairly established in the ancient capital of Mos- 


management of these institutions, Herr 


The literature pertaining to Creches and Krip- 
pen is already quite extended. At the close of 
this article a list is appended of some of the works 


von Salviati has collected many valuable figures, 
a few of which may be here cited. At the creche 
of St. Louis d’Antin of Paris, in 1849, more than 
one hundred different children passed in all 12,180 
days. The whole expenses of the year were 6,540. 
francs, about $1,200, which made the average 


which bear upon this subject, and which those daily expense of taking care of each child k | 3 
who are interested m all its details maybe glad to than f ort y-two centimesor within eight American 
investigate, but for the general reader it will be ceDts . Iu the year 1851 210 chiI | ren were pre . 
sufficient here to speak of a few of the more im- sent at the nur3er y, in all 12,715 days. The 
, . ,, , . ’ „ .. . ,. jvhole expense of the establishment, including 

That which is first deserving of mention is the (bod was 7 516 f 85 cent j mes , 0 f which 
worir of Marbeau, entitled Des Creches. To this 1>m francs were paid by the mothers of the chil- 
wnter and to this work belongs the credit of dren . The actual enge of tailing care of a 
originally suggesting the importance of public child for aday was accordingly fifty-one centimes, 
nurseries. At the time when his book first ap- wh ich being reduced by the amount which the i 
peared it attracted great attention, passing rapidly enfa aid made the costtothe institution only 

through varwus editions and finally being honour- thirty-eight centimes. Of these 210 children, 
ed by the French Academy with the prize of some were present for 300 days, and some, on the 
three thousand Irenes, which is annual y awarded other han d, were pregent but S wo , but the average 
by that learned body, ihe Bulletin des Creches, year ] y expense was thirty-six francs, or about $7 
a periodical which has reg'ulariy appeared m Pans a child . A t the Breitenfelder Krippe, in Vienna, 
since 1846 and is under,the direction of M. Mar- in 1850 8(J different children were present 3,123 
beau himself,gives almost all information thatcan d The expenses of theestablishmentwerel,055 
be desired concerning the history, progress and floring 22 kreuteers, say $550; of which the mo- 
management of these institutions, m different cities there paid 104 florins, 6 kreuteers, say $55. At 
and countries. . the new Krippe in Berlin,for the year ending.1854, 

A pamphlet published at Berlin m 1852, by 56 different cbi i dren had bee n present 1,052 days. 
Lari von balviatq and called “ Die Sauglmgs- The whole expenses of the nursery were about 821 
bewahr-anstalten, is on the whole, one of the thalers, or $615, of which only 38 thalers, or $28, 
most interesting and comprehensive statements were received from tlle mothers, 
possible, in regard to the history, objects and for- lt ig ho p ed that these details, too minute for 
matioo ol the establishments of which it treats any but those who are practically interested in 
l he author, a gentleman of high position in that tbe subject) wiu be of s ‘ rvice to those who are 
city has been exceedingly energetic m awaking interested in the fonnation of similar nurseries in 
public attention to the importance of this charity. America. At another time the practical work- 
An examination of the Knppen in their medical ing of some single institution may be separately 


As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 

They fling themselves from their shadowy b< 
The fair frail creatures of middle sky, 

What speed they make, with their grave so nigl 
Flake after flake, 


I see in thy gentle < 
They turn to me 
Thou thinkest of fr: 


and physiological aspects, by Dr. Liman, with described.-Berfm Cor. of the Independent. 
criticisms upon the methods of taking care of the 1 

health of the infants, is spoken of in high terms by 

those who are concerned with the practical ad- WHO IS MRS. NIGHTINGALE ? 

ministration of such nurseries. Whatever is -- 

written by Dr. Helm of Vienna will also be Many ask this question, and it has not yet been 
found of great excellence and utility. adequately answered. We reply, then, Mrs. 

After so long an account of the general interest Nightingale is Miss Nightingale, or gather Miss 
now awakened in this subject, some particulars Florence Nightiugale the youngest daughter and 
concerning its original suggestion may prove ac- presumptive eo-heiress of her father, William 
cop tabic to the reader. To M. Marbeau, whose Shore Nightingale, of Embley Park, Hampshire, 
name has already been mentioned, is given, by and the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire. She is, more- 
general consent, the credit of having conceived oyer, a young lady of singular endowments, both 
the idea, and of having carried into execution the natural and acquired. In a knowledge of the 
plan of a public nursery. He was a member of a ancient languages, and of the higher branches of 
committee in one of the districts of Paris, for the mathematics, in general art, science and literature, 
•inspection of the infant-schools where children Her attainments are extraordinary. There is 
between the ages of two and six years were re- scarcely a modern language which she does not 
ceived, befriended and even educated according to understand, and she speaks French, German and 
their feeble capacities. He was naturally often Italian as fluently as her native English. She 
brought into contact with the poor, and one day has visited and studied the various nations of 
the question occurred to him what is done with Europe, and has ascended the Nile to its remotest 
those children, too young for the infant-school, cataract. Young (about the age of our Queen), 
whose mothers are obliged to go out from their graceful, feminine, rich and popular, she holds a 
houses to daily labour. singularly gentle and persuasive influence over all 

The method which he took for answering this with whom she comes in contact. Her friends 
question is given iu detail in his book Des Creches, and acquaintance are of all classes and persuasions, 
“I took down,” he says, “ the names of several but her happiest place is at home, in the centre of 
mothers who were registered in the Poor-book, a very large band of accomplished relatives, and 
and began my investigations. It was in Challiot. in simplest obedience to her admiring parents. 
Quite at the end of a dirtyyard in the rear of the Why, then, should a being so highly blessed 
house, I inquired for a washer-woman named with all that should render life bright, innocent, 
Gerard. She came out to meet me in order that and to a eonsiderable extent useful, forego such 
I might not enter her house, which was too slo- palpable and heartfelt attractions? Why quit 
veuly, she said, to be seen. She had a new born all this to become—a nurse ? 
child upon her arm, and held one of eighteen From her infancy she had a yearning affection 
months by the hand.” for her kind—a sympathy with the weak, the 

“ You have three children, my good woman,’’ oppressed, the destitute, the suffering and the 
said I, “ pray where is the third ? ” “ In the desolate. The schools and the poor around Lea 
infant-school,” she answered. “ Do you find that Hurst and Embley first saw and felt her as a 
a good place,” 1 asked. “ Yes, indeed, sir,” said visitor, teacher, consoler, expounder. Then she 
she, “ these infant-schools are a great blessing to frequented and studied the schools, hospitals and 
poor mothers.” “ You are a washer-woman,” I reformatory institutions of London, Edinburgh 
continued, “ and work far away from here, what and the Continent. Three years ago, when all 
becomes of your two little children when you go Europe had a holiday on and after the Great 
out to work?” “I give them, sir, to someone Exhibition, when the highlands of Scotland, the 
who takes cave of them.” “ What do you pay lakes of Switzerland, and all the bright spots of 
for this?” “ Fourteen sous (about thirteen Ame- the continent were filled with parties of pleasure, 
rican cents) per day, sir.” “ Fourteen sous for Miss Nightingale was within the walls of one of 
both?” “No, sir, fourteen sous for each, eight the German houses or hospitals for the care and 
sous for attention, and six for food. If I furnish reformation of the lost and infirm. For three long 
the nourishment mjrself, I only pay eight sous for months she was in daily and nightly attendance, 
each child.” “How much do you earn a day?” accumulating experience in all the duties and 
“ Two franco, sir (about 37 1-2 cts.), when I have labours of female ministration. She then returned 


The highest prerogative of history, and, at the 
same time, the richest reward of historical research, 
is the vindication of the memory of a good man, 
or the character of a great measure, from unde¬ 
served obloquy and reproach. The sympathies 
that have been awakened by the toils, the strug¬ 
gles and the sacrifices that have marked the career 
of the man, or that preceded the consummation of 
a measure, are wounded and blighted by the re¬ 
flection that a spot rests upon the reputation of 
the one or a reproach on the character of the other. 
There is nothing which so effectually detracts from 
the public estimation of great measures as the con¬ 
sciousness that bad men have been the agents by 
which they have been effected, or that corrupt 
motives have been the impulse of their hearts. 
Hence we have seen, in past times, that whoever 
has separated himself from the public sentiment 
of the day in which he lived, and pointed out the 
noxious errors of his time, and striven earnestly 
and faithfully for their overthrow, has had to en¬ 
counter opposition in various forms. Those who 
live upon the abuses he would reform attack his 
reputation rather than his positions, and assail his 
motives rather than his arguments. Too often 
such opposition succeeds. The man who has dared 
and ventured and done the most in behalf of the 
great interests of humanity not unfrequently has 
had to stop, his works half done, overcome, dispi¬ 
rited, perhaps sacrificed, by the insane opposition 
of those for whom he has dared and done so much. 


work, which is not always the case.” to be once more the delight of her own happy 

“ I then went to the woman,” continues M. home. But the strong tendency ,of her mind to 
Marbean, “ who took the children in charge. She look beyond its own circle for the relief of those 
was at home, and the children were playing on who nominally having all, practically have but 
the floor of her miserable room. ‘ Are you en- too frequently none, to help them, prevailed; and, 
rolled,’ said I, ‘ in the poor bureau ? ’ ‘Yes, sir,’ therefore, when the hospital established iu London 
said she, ‘ here is my card.’ ‘ How many chil- for sick governesses was about to fail for want of 
dren do you generally have here in charge ? ’ proper management, she stepped forward and con- 
1 Five, or even six,’ said she, ‘ but the infant- sented to be placed at its head. Derbyshire and 
schools have done me great harm.’ How much Hampshire were exchanged for the narrow, dreary 
do you have a day for each child ? ’ ‘ Eight sous establishment in Harley street, to which she de- 
tor their care, and six for their food.’ ” voted all her time and fortune. While her friends 

A few other questions were asked and answered, missed her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, ex- 
and M. Marbeau went away convinced that what hibitions and all the entertainments for taste and 
it was possible for a poor woman, in her necessity, intellect with which London in its season abounds, 
to undertake as a matter of business in the relief she whose powers could have best appreciated 
of her neighbours, would also be a practicable these, was sitting beside the bed and soothing tbe 
enterprise for charitable people to superintend. last complaints of some poor, dying, homeless, 
He proposed to the Poor Bureau, an official querulous governess. The homelessness might 
city organization, to establish public nurseries, not improbably, indeed, result from that very; 
but although the object was highly commended, it quemlousness; but this is too frequently fomented, 
was deemed a more fit matter for private manage- if not created, by the hard, unreflecting folly 
ment. A benevolent lady, whose deeds of charity which regards fellow-creatures entrusted with 
were well known in Paris, immediately undertook forming the minds and dispositions of its children 
to raise subscriptions, and the Dutchess of Orleans as ingenious, disagreeable machines, needing, like 
contributed largely to a trial establishment, the steam-engine, sustenance and covering, but, 
Others in various ways advanced the enterprise, like it, quite beyond or beneath all sympathy, 
onA«n 14th nf Knmrahw 1WL Marlmm had nananna or affections. Miss INTifrhtmB'ale thniurht 


and on the 14th of November, M. Marbeau had passions or affections. Miss Nightingale thought 
the satisfaction of seeing opened the first creche, otherwise, and found pleasure in tending those 
or public nursery. poor, destitute governesses in their infirmities, 

The fame of the nursery spread. Money and their sorrows, their deaths or their recoveries, 
clothing were bountifully contributed, visitors from She was seldom seen out of the walls of the insti- 
various parts of the city came to see this curious tution, and the few friends whom she admitted 
charity, other like creches were speedily com- found her in the midst of nurses, letters, prescrip- 
meneed, the press and the pulpit united in com- tions, accounts and interruptions. Her health 
mending their objects, and finally, ib 1850, the sank under the heavy pressure, but a little Hamp- 
Minister of the interior in France assigned a shire fresh air restored her, and the falling insti- 
yearly sum of five thousand francs to aid in their tution was saved. 

support, and the city government of Paris agreed Meanwhile a cry of distress and for additional 
also to contribute regularly to their treasury. An comforts beyond those of mere hospital treatment 
association was soon formed in Paris, bnown as C ame home from the East, from our wounded 
the “ Societe Generate des Greches,” which is brethren in arms. There instantly arose an en- 
doing all in its power to advance these institu- thusiastic desire to answer it. But inexperienced 
tions, which now number in that city eighteen zeal could perform little, and a bevy of ill-ovgan- 
creches ; in the department of the Seine, twenty- j Z ed nurses might do more harm than good, 
four, and iu all France, as has already been stated, There was a fear lest a noble impulse should fail 
about four hundred. for the want of a head, a hand and a heart to 

The management of these nurseries in Europe is direct it. It was then that a field was opened for 
generally as follows. A small local organization the wider exercise of Miss Nightingale’s sym- 
0 f gentlemen and ladies, or of ladies alone, is pathies, experience and powers of command and 
formed, which assumes the expenses, collects con- control. But at what cost ? At the risk of her 
tributions, and, in short, takes the whole control own life—at the pang of separation from all her 
of the enterprise. A room is hired in the neigh- friends and family, and at the certainty of en- 
boarhood of the poor, much more attention being countering hardship, dangers, toils, and the con- 
paid to convenience of access, and the salubrity of stantly-renewing scene of human suffering amidst 
the locality, than to any outward show. The all the worst horrors of war. There are few who 
room is fitted up with very plain furniture, baskets would not recoil from such realities, but Miss 
beinf sometimes used for beds, and sometimes Nightingale shrank not, and at once accepted the 


Agrarianism has been one of those subjects 
which have haunted the slumbers of conservatives 
and waking thoughts of the cautious and prudent 
whenever the same thing has been proposed to 
remedy certain evils. Denunciations of agrarian¬ 
ism have always stood in the place of argument, 
in all political discussions, when one has found 
himself unable to meet the argument of his politi¬ 
cal opponent. Nothing has so much frightened 
the prudent as the fear of agrarian laws. Against 
such universal, wide-spread and long-established 
prejudices and convictions it may seem madness 
and temerity, a wanton trifling with the convic¬ 
tions of the civilized world, to undertake to inter¬ 
pose a contrary opinion. Nevertheless, at such 
a risk, and with a becoming distrust and diffidence, 
he would venture to attempt to sustain the posi¬ 
tion that the agrarian laws, instead of being of the 
character attributed to them, were eminently just, 
humane and philanthropic in their character. In¬ 
stead of aiming at the rights of property, they 
were conservative. If they erred at all, it was 
that they were too careful to protect vested rights, 
however they might have been obtained. The 
abettors of these laws, instead of being men of 
desperate fortunes, reckless and daring agitators 
who were trifling with the best interests of society 
and frying to overturn everything, knowing that 
their own condition could not be made worse, were 
men who were bound to the commonwealth by all 
the influences that could bind men of exalted 
worth, elevated positions and great property to a 
State. If this be so, it must be grateful to an 
honest mind, even at this late day, to have justice 
done to those men who for two thousand years 
have slumbered under this load of obloquy—men 
who ventured everything for the elevation and 
benefit not of their own class, and those bound to 
them by the ties of consanguinity, but for classes 
below them. 

The terms by which real estate was held in 
Rome were then referred to, as the efforts of the 
agrarians of Rome had reference only to the public 
lands, and none at all to private property, except 
for its preservation, even where that property had 
been acquired in opposition to the laws of the 
republic. 

The early policy of Rome was to divide the 
land among all its citizens. Accordingly, the pro¬ 
portion held by each citizen was something less 
than two acres. But there was also a privilege 
given of feeding a certain number of cattle on the 
public pastures. But when the public domain 
was increased by wars of conquest, the disposition 
of the public land became a very essential question 
of public policy. Some—the plebians or demo¬ 
crats—eontended that it should be equally divided 
among the whole ; but the aristocracy or the pa¬ 
tricians contended that the land should be held by 
the State, and sold, the proceeds being applied to 
the expenses of the government, a great propor¬ 
tion of which expenses were incurred to carry on 
war. This latter view prevailed. But large quan¬ 
tities of land were seized and held by mere pos¬ 
session ; or, in modern phraseology, it was usurped 
by squatter sovereignty, with this difference, that 
the squatters were then the great landed proprie¬ 
tors of the State, who cultivated the land with 
their slaves, while those who went out and fought 
the battles received no share of it. 

In the time of Servius, Tullius, the sixth king 
of Rome, a remedy was made so that a portion of 
the public land was given to each citizen, and it 
descended to his heirs, and might be sold. In the 
year 268 of the city, Spurius Cassius, a great and 
eminent citizen, fried to remedy the injustice that 
then existed in respect to the public lands, and at 
length be procured the passage of a law for their 
distribution among the citizens. He was noble 
by birth, and had been three times elected a Con¬ 
sul, had made three great national treaties 'by 
which great accessions were made to the wealth, 
power and territory of Rome. The insane charge 
was brought against him that he aspired to the 
regal power, and he was tried, condemned and put 
to death. He had been guilty of the unpardona¬ 
ble crime of lessening the rights of the patricians 
in Rome to live in idleness and luxury upon the 
wealth which the plebeians had won, and nothing 
could save him. Lei; the fate of Spurius Cassius, 


Caius Lieinius next determined to make an¬ 
other effort for justice and the freedom of the peo¬ 
ple, and he proposed that no one should occupy 
more than 333 acres of land, nor feed more than 
300 oxen and 500 sheep upon the common- pas¬ 
ture, and that the rest of the, land should be dis¬ 
tributed among the people. And in order to,have 
the law carried into execution, he proposed to 
have one of the consuls taken from the plebeian 
class. The patricians were shocked at the propo¬ 
sition and resorted to a scheme which has not 
been forgotten in our day—they bought up one 
of the tribunes. But Lieinius increased his de¬ 
mands. He saw that the religion of the State and 
the Sybiline books were in the hands of the par 
tricians, and he thought the divine teachings of 
the Sybiline books might be modified by the hu¬ 
man medium through whom they came to the 
people. He feared that even the doctors of 
divinity might be found on the side of oppression, 
and he therefore proposed Aat the books should 
be put into the hands of ten persons, five of them 
to be of the plebeian order and five of the patri¬ 
cian. The patricians said that the gods would be 
offended by such an indignity as to allow the com¬ 
mon people to become priests. After a long con¬ 
test Lieinius sueceded. The public lands, the 
priesthood, and the consulship were divided among 
plebeians and patricians. This was a great mat¬ 
ter of rejoicing, and another festal day was added 
to those in which they celebrated the great events 
of their history. 

Passing over a period of 241 years, Mr. Hate 
then came down to the time of Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus, one of the sons of Cornelia, who, when asked 
to display her jewels, called her sons and said, 
“these are my jewels.” Tiberius proposed to 
revive the laws of Lieinius which had fallen into 
neglect; but he allowed the rich landholders, not 
only 333 acres themselves, but half of that amount 
to each of their children. He had the support of 
some of the first men and ablest lawyers of Rome 
for this measure. But Octavius, his colleague iu 
the consulship, was bribed to interpose his veto. 
Tiberius then seated up the treasury. So, said 
Mr. Hate, let the treasury be locked up from 
slaveholders until the public lands shall be opened 
for freemen. We have copied some things from 
the Romans. I Wish we could copy this (ap¬ 
plause) . Octavius persisted. It did not occur;to 
the Roman patriot of that day that a compromise 
could be made (laughter and applause). So be 
brought the matter to an issue by proposing to 
Octavius to put the question of the resignation of 
one or the other of them to the Roman people. 
Octavius would not agree to it, but Tiberius de- 
1 termined to put the question, which being done, 
Octavius was removed, and the law again passed. 

The next year the question of a reelection came 
round and the patricians made every effort, to 
defeat Tiberius. But Nassica, a patrician of 
great wealth excited a tumult and led a band to 
the polls and stew Tiberius and three hundred of 
his followers. Thus the agrarian laws were again 
put down in Rome. 

j Gains Gracchus succeeded his brother in the 

! consulship, but-!»-) tot,! -fell u. v;i), to tbe spirit 

. which had so long prevailed in Rome, and by 
judicial condemnation, private assassination, fo¬ 
reign war and domestic violence, had put down 
every advocate of popular rights. The contest 
was finally ended in the entire subversion of the 
State by Julius Caesar, and the consolidation of 
the empire by his Successor, Octavius. 

If I am not entirely mistaken, said Mr. Hale, 
the spirit of that contest on either side is not yet 
entirely dead. The demand that was made upon 
the American Congress through that self-devoted 
and energetic woman who has devoted her life to 
the relief of the indigent insane, Miss Dix (ap¬ 
plause), for a portion of the public domain for the 


On Saturday morning he was met, soon after 
he started, by a troop of horse from Cambridge; 
and as he passed through Watertown, he was 
saluted by the artillery of that village. At Cam¬ 
bridge he had occupied as his head-quarters, in 
1775, a noble mansion* about half-a-milefrom the 
college, and he now stopped an hour to revisit its 
rooms and walk about its grounds. 

From his old head-quarters the Chief proceeded 
on horseback, leaving his chariot in the rear, and 
as he entered the village green he was saluted with 
a discharge Of artillery, under the direction of Gen. 
Brooks, who met him there at the head of about 
one thousand uniformed militia. 

A disagreement had arisen between the governor 
aud a committee of the selectmen, as to which 
party had the right to receive the President at the 
boundary of the city. The committee contended 


At the conclusion, the Indian modestly lifted up 
his voice and requested liberty to speak. It was 
a request that could not well be dented, as it was 
plainly enough discovered that the congregation 
had a curiosity to hear what the red man had to 
say. He commenced, and related the history of 
his conversion to the Christian faith. From this 
he proceeded to exhort the people. He had burn¬ 
ing thoughts, and being related in the artless sim¬ 
plicity of his sonl, he soon brought tears from 
almost every eye. 

As he concluded, the parson descended from 
the desk and approached the Indian. “ How is 
it possible,” said the parson, “ that yon, an un¬ 
tutored savage, having do education, possess the 
power so greatly to affect my hearers as even to- 
bring them to tears; white I, an ordained minister 
of Christ, who have received a regular theological 
education, after preaching many years, was never 
able to move them in this manner ? ” “ Oh,” re¬ 
plied the Indian, “ it be all very plain. You 
come here—bring silver bowl, all very nice—and 
silver spoon, all handsome: but you have no suc¬ 
cotash in de bowl. You give do people nothing 
to eat. But I, poor, dirty Indian, come here— 
bring great wooden bowl and wooden spoon ; but 
I bring succotash iu my bowl—I bring de people 
something to eat. Dey glad to get it—dey be all 
hungry—no satisfied with looking at de silver 
bowl. I bring them de bread of life—dey eat; I 
briug them de waters of salvation—dey drink ; 
and dey so glad dey cry for joy—dey bless God 
and be thankful. You go to de fountain of living 
waters and fill your bowl; den your people glad 
to come here—den dey no more go sleep to hear 
you preach.”— Christian Advocate. 
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especial office of the municipal authorities to bid 
him welcome, though it would have been perfectly 
proper for the governor to have met him on the 
frontier of the State. From this cause there was 
considerable delay, during which the President, 
who had already advanced though Roxbury, was 
exposed to a cold and damp wind, extremely dis¬ 
agreeable and alarming to a valetudinarian. He 
inquired the reason of the difficulty, and, when-it 
was explained, did not conceal his impatience. 
Of one of his Secretaries, Major Jackson, lie asked 
whether there was not some other way into the 
city, and was in the act of turning his horse when 
informed that the controversy was over, and that 
he would be received by the delegates of the cor¬ 
poration. 

The people had assembled on the mall, at ten 
o’clock, where an immense procession had been 
formed, which, preceded by the band of the French 
squadron, then in the harbour, marched to the city 
line, where the governor had previously ordered a 
parade of the military. Halting here, tlieir ranks 
were opened, so as to make an avenue, all the way 
to the State-House, bordered, it was supposed, by 
twenty thousand persons. At one o’clock the ap¬ 
proach of the President was announced by federal 
salutes from the Roxbury Artillery, the Dorches¬ 
ter Artillery, posted on the celebrated Dorchester 
Heights, the Boston Artillery at the town line, 
I and the garrison of Castle William ; a royal salute 
from His Most Christian Majesty’s squadron; and 
the ringing of all the bells of all the churches, 
which continued fifteen minutes. 


Mr. Charles Dickens- has consented to read his n 
a Christmas Carol,” to the members of the Edu- baud, s 
national Institute in connection with the Bradford I 'ifeev 




registrars in the London Court of Bankruptcy, in 
the room of Mr. Pollock (brother of the chief 
baron), who has resigned through ill health. 

-M. Le Terrier announced at the sitting of 

the French Institute on Monday week that two 
more new planets had been discovered, making 
thirty-three now known. One was observed in 
the night of the 26th of Oct. by M. Goldschmidt, 
and the other on the night of the 28th of October 
by M. Charconac. They have been named respec ¬ 
tively “ Pomona ” and “ Polymnia.” 

-Mr. John Bright, M.P., Burnt in (Si-tigy. 

—The letter which has recently appeared iii the 
public journals, from Mr. John Bright, M.P., on 
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Manchester an unmistakable feeling of indigna¬ 
tion in many circles. On Tuesday evening an 
effigy representing the member for Manchester 
was publicly burut at New-cross Ward, in that 
city. On the effigy were inscribed the words, 
“Bright, the friend of Nicholas.” 
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ing pamphlet, called the “ Results of the Census,’' 
has been “ put into our bands ” by a person into 
whose hands we put a shilling. We think there 
are some results of the census which have been 
overlooked by the ingenious author, who will 
perhaps supply the omission in a subsequent edi- 
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In the evening, the public buildings generally 
and many private residences were brilliantly illu¬ 
minated ; the French frigates, the Aetive and the 
Sensible, moored off the end of Long wharf, dis¬ 
played each more than a thousand lanterns; and 
from the ships, the mall, and the principal streets, 
there were exhibitions of fireworks. 
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relief of the indigent insan 
spirit of the present age. 

The spirit that asks that oi 


be opened for the settlement of freemen and shall 


not be monopolized by the iron hand of sla very is 
the agrarian spirit of to-day. The spirit which 
opposes it, the spirit which contends that these 
public lands shall be holden, locked up in the ava¬ 
ricious grasp of the government, to carry on 
foreign wars; which denies that freemen shall 
have homes on the soil is the agrarian spirit of to¬ 
day. 

In ancient Rome the agrarian spirit was put 
down; the patricians triumphed. Soon after the 
State was subverted to a bloody revolution. May 
God grant that the contest in our day and our 
land may have a different termination. May this 
spirit of agrarianism, illustrated by such lives as 
those of Cassius and Tiberius, find new advocates 
to stand up on our shores, and may its sueeess be 
written in the durableness, the perpetuity and 
abiding character of the institutions of the govern¬ 
ment under which we live (great applause). 


On Wednesday, at eleven o’clock, he went on 
board the flag-ship of His Most Christian Majesty’s 
fleet, in a barge having at her bow the flag of the 
United States and at her stern that of France, 
steered by a major and rowed by midshipmen, all 
dressed in red. He was received on deck with 
the homage offered to kings ; a salute was fired, 
and “ the officers took off their shoes, and the crew 
all appeared with their tegs bared ” Viscount 
Ponteves introduced him to the officers, about 
thirty, who had fought in America during the war, 
and afterwards to the other gentlemen of the fleet, 
of which he visited two more ships, and then re¬ 
turned to the shore, accompanied by the admiral. 

La the afternoon he dined with Governor Bow- 
doin, and in evening attended a brilliant assembly 
at Concert Hall, at which were present Vice- 
President Adams, Mrs. Hancock,! Lieutenant- 
Governor Samuel Adams and Mrs. Adams, the 
Viscount Ponteves, the Marquis and Marchioness 
de la Galissoniere, and a great number of other 
persons distinguished in affairs or in society. The 
women of Boston wore as a sash, during the Pre¬ 
sident’s visit, a broad white ribbon, with G. W., I 
in golden tetters, encircled with a laurel wreath, 
in front, with the American eagle on oneend, and 
on the other the French flew de hs, embroidered . 
The Marchioness de Traversay, besides a sash pf 
this description, wore on the present occasion, on 
the bandeau of her hat, the initials G. W., and 
an eagle, set in brilliants on a ground of black 
velvet: 

At eight o’clock on the morning of Thursday, 
the thirtieth of October, the President departed 
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THE QUEEN AND THE QUAKERESS. 


In the summer of 1818, her late Majesty, 
Queen Charlotte, visited Bath, accompanied by 
the Princess Elizabeth. 'The waters soon effected 
such a respite from pain in the royal patient, that 
she proposed an excursion to a park of some ce¬ 
lebrity in the neighbourhood, then the estate of a 
rich widow belonging to the Society of Friends. 
Notice was given of the Queen’s intention, and a 
message returned that she would be welcome. 
Our illustrious traveller had, perhaps, never before 
held any personal intercourse with a member of 
the persuasion whose votaries never voluntarily 
paid taxes to “ the man George, called King by 
the vain ones.” The lady and gentleman who 
were to attend the aiigHgt visitants had but feeble 
ideas of the reception to be expected. It was 
supposed that the Quaker would at least say, 
“ Thy Majesty,” “ Thy Highness,” or “ Madame.” 
The royal carriage arrived at the lodge of the 
park punctually at the appointed hour. No pre¬ 
parations appeared to have been made; no hostess 
or domestics stood ready to greet the guests. 
The porter's bell was rang; he stepped forth 
deliberately with his broad-brimmed beaver on; 
and unbendingly accosted the lord in waiting with, 
“What’s thy will, friend?” 

This was almost unanswerable. “ Surely,” said 
the nobleman, “ your lady is aware that Her Ma¬ 
jesty -. Go to your mistress, aud say the 

( Queen is here.” 

j “No, truly,” answered the man, “it needeth 
; not; I have no mistress nor lady, but my friend 
! Rachel Mills expects thine. Walk in 1 ” 

The Queen and the Princess were handed out, 
and walked up the avenue. At the door of the" 
- house stood the plainly attired Rachel, who, with¬ 
out even a courtesy, but with a cheerful nod, 

I “ How’s thee do, friend ? I am glad to see thee 
and thy daughter. I wish thee well. Rest and 
j refresh thee and thy people, before I show thee 
my grounds.” 

Wli-jt nmilrl lie os.iL ir, an,.6 s, ,wmn V Snmo 


Hancock, he had been subjected to some vexation 
by the imperfect arrangements for his reception, 
and on leaving was obliged to set a noticeable 
example ofpunctuality to the city of troops, whose 
offer to accompany him he had accepted tbe pre¬ 
vious evening. At the very moment appointed 
for his departure his chariot started from Mi-. In- 
gersoll’s, through the military escort had not yet 
made iis appearance. A large cavalcade, how¬ 
ever, and many carriages were in readiness, and 
Major Gibb’s cavalry'came up with them as they 
were passing the bridge over the Charles river, 
which was finely decorated with the flags of all 
nations. At this moment he was saluted with 
eleven guns from Captain Colden’s artillery, sta¬ 
tioned on the Charlestown Heights. At Cam¬ 
bridge he was received in the Philosophy Room J 
of the college, by the president of the the corpo¬ 
ration, who, in a formal address, declared their 
gratitude for the revolutionary services and his 
patriotism in consenting to preside over the new 
government. Reminding him of the depressed 
state of the college, when he first took command 
of the army at Cambridge, “ its members dispersed, 
its literary treasures removed, and the muses fled 
from the din of arms then heard within its walls,” 
and comparing the danger with which it had been 
surrounded with its present prosperous and peace¬ 
ful condition, they invoked the blessings of Hea¬ 
ven on him who had rendered such distinguished 
services to it and to their country. The Presi¬ 
dent, in reply, reciprocated their affectionate sen¬ 
timents and kind wishes, and expressed his hope ; 
that the muses might “ long enjoy a tranquil resi¬ 
dence ” within the walls of that distinguished seat 
of learning.— Griswold’s Republican Court. j 


production of nature, familiarly known as the- 
British female. " The census had, in fact, the same 
sort of operation on the ages of women, as a de¬ 
clination of war would have on the public funds. 
Our own cook who bad been familiarly quoted in 
the house as upwards of fifty, fell suddenly to 
thirty-eight, at which she has since nominally re¬ 
mained ; but no settling day has been appointed, 
nor is it likely that there will be any settling at 
such a clearly ideal figure.— Punch. 

' - Mr. Smith O’Brien.— The following par¬ 

ticulars, which we take from a letter addressed 
by an officer of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Packet Company to his father, a respectable citi¬ 
zen of Salisbury, will be read with interest: “ At 
Ceylon we met the Norna, one of our steamers 
from Australia ; she had on board Smith O’Brien, 
and Martin, the editor of the Pelcn newspaper, 
who was transported also ; you are not aware that 
they had received a pardon on condition that they 
do not enter England or Ireland, and they are 
availing themselves of it to g6 and settle in 
France. Mr. Smith O’Brien, having a relative in 
Madras, came ou with us, and will go to Marseilles 
by the mall which will take this letter, so I have 
taken the opportunity of having some long con¬ 
versations with him, aud I must say that he is as 
■ gentlemanly a fellow as I ever met, quiet and 
contented apparently with his lot. He often spoke 
of the rebellion of 1848, and laugbs at the tale 
of the widow’s cabbage garden, and says it was 
a good joke. He appears to me to have been the 
dupe of others, for he has nothing about him in¬ 
dicating pluck and talents for a great leader ; he 
is tall and rather spare, and in' face' very like his 
sister. He spoke to me of his relatives, and, when 
he found I was from Salisbury, seemed much 
pleased, and we had a long spin about the cathe¬ 
dral, Wilton church and house, &c., &c., and I 
really enjoyed: his conversation, as he is in general 
a very well-informed man, but decidedly visionary 
in his politics. He is passionately fond of listen¬ 
ing to vocal music, so I saug songs and duets with 
a lady passengSt on board, which he seemed to 
enjoy highly, and thanked me very much for after- 
I wards. I had a short yarn with Martin at Galle, 
but he is a man of another stamp, apparently 
clever, determined and resolute, very stout and 
red-faced, looking as if he cared for .nothing. He 
is very quick iu talking, and I should say was a 
mau of considerable mental power, but I was not 
long enough with him to form more than a hasty 
opinion. It was rather strange meeting these 
notable men in India, don’t you think so ? ”— 
Salisbury Journal. 

-Mr. Charms Kemble.—T hough several 

years have now elapsed since Mr. Charles Kemble’s 
appearance on the stage, his death will be consi¬ 
dered an important event, even by those who have 
not had the great advantage of witnessing his 
admirable performances. To the youngest play- 
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goer his name will be familiar as that of the last 
hislrionic scion of a family which was, for many 
years, associated with all that was high and digni¬ 
fied in theatrical art. But in those of longer 
experience the record of the melancholy event 
will awaken a remembrance of bygone days, when 
the veteran who closed his earthly career on Sun¬ 
day last stood as the representative of a class of 
characters upon the stage, in which, according to 
the opinion even of the ablest judges, he was 
never excelled. The gay, buoyant, spirited gen¬ 
tleman of high breeding who was such a constant 
stage hero years ago was so completely identified 
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Now the residence of Mr. Longfellow, wi 
itifol poem “ To a Child,” recalls its histor 
“ Once, ah, onee, within these walls. 


The Father of his country dwelt; 
And yonder meadow, broad and da 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt; 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares. 


Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 
Washington’s revisiting the house, nnde: 
cnmstances, is a fine subject for the med 
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What could be said to such a person ? Some 
[ condescension were attempted, implying that her 
> majesty came not only to view the park, but to 
| testify her esteem for the Society to which Mistress 
i Mills belongs. Cool and uhawed she answered. 

' “ Yea thou art right there. The Friends are well 
i thought of by most folks; but they need not the 
praise of the world; for the rest, many strangers 
gratify their curiosity by going over this place 
and it is my custom to conduct them myself; 
therefore I will do the like by thee, friend Char¬ 
lotte. Moreover, 1 think well of thee as a duti¬ 
ful wife and mother. Thou hast had thy trials, 
and so has thy good partner. I wish thy grand¬ 
child well through hers.” (She alluded to the 
Princess Charlotte). 

It was so evident that the Friends meant 
kindly, nay, respectfully, that no offence could be 
taken. She escorted her guests through her 
estate. The Princess Elizabeth noticed, in the 
hen-house, a breed of poultry hitherto unknown 
to her, and expressed a wish to possess some of 


very last days, as when in the circles of fashion. She 
“ would never forgive a young girl,” she said, “ who 
did not dress to please, nor one who seemed pleased 
with her dress.” There is a fine portrait of her, by 
Copley, in the possession of Mrs. Cashing, who occu¬ 
pies the ancient mansion of Governor Wentworth, 
near Portsmouth. 
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Succotash in the Bowl.— Previous to the 
American Revolution, an Indian, who had been 
converted to Christianity under Elliot, happened 
in town during Sunday; and, feeling to reverence 
the day, was impelled by the dictates of duty to 
attend the church of the white men. He entered 
the house; but no one wishing to be "contaminated 
by contact with the Indian, he was left to stand 
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with Mr. Charles Kemble that since his retirement 
from the profession the character itself has almost 
sunk into oblivion. 

Mr. Charles Kemble was born in November, 1775 
—the same year iu which his illustrious sister, 
Mrs. Siddons, made her first appearance at Drury- 
lane—at the age of 14 was sent to the College of 
Douay, where -his brother, John Kemble, had 
studied 12 years before. In the winter of 1792-3 
he made his first recorded appearance at the Shef¬ 
field Theatre, as Orlmdo, injris You Like It ; aud 
in April, 1794, through the interest of his brother 
John, made his debut at Drury-iane, as Malcolm, in 
Macbeth. It is no discredit to his memory that 
during the earlier part of his career he was con¬ 
sidered what, in popular criticism, is termed “ a 
regular stick,” for the fact that he was so consi¬ 
dered proves that in climbing to the eminence be 
afterwards attained, he had to encounter a difficulty 
.often insurmountable—an unfavourable impres¬ 
sion. If he began at the bottom of the ladder, 
his whole career was one of improvement, and if 
slighted in 1794, he was regarded 30 years after¬ 
wards as one of the brightest ornaments of .the 
theatrical profession. 

When Mr. John Kemble purchased a share of 
Covent-garden Theatre in 1803, Mrs. Siddons and 
Mr. Charles Kemble both became members of that 
company. To Covent-garden Mr. Charles Kemble 
remained attached for a long series of yeajs, 
though he occasionally fulfilled engagements else¬ 
where ; and he subsequently possessed the share 
originally held by his brother. With his retire¬ 
ment from the management of that theatre, more 
than 20 years ago, began the decline of the “ large 
houses” as national establishments, although a 
temporary resuscitation was effected by the 
managements of Mr. Macready and Madame Yes- 
tris. It was while Covent-garden was under 
the direction of Madame Vestris that Mr. Charles 
Kemble, after a long retirement, reappeared be¬ 
fore the public for a limited series of nights, and 
played several of his favourite characters, includ¬ 
ing Don Felix, Merrcutio and Hamlet. Except in a 
series of readings, he has never been seen by any 
audience since that occasion, but almost to the 
last day of his life he was well-known in private 
society as one of the most cheerful and intelligent 
companions. His flow of spirits was the more re¬ 
markable, as for the last few years he suffered so 
severely from deafness that without the aid of a 
trumpet, he could not hear a single word of the 
conversation around him. This affliction caused 
him at times to wear a melancholy appearance, 
that contrasted strangely with the gaiety which 
perhaps his own hospitality had occasioned, but 
the cloud was only transient, and if any congenial 
spirit spoke to him of the “ good old times,” his 
eye would brighten, his voice would grow elo¬ 
quent, and he would pour forth a flood of anecdote, 
reminiscence and criticism most entertaining and 
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